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HARVEST DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


What farm-bred man or woman ever thinks of June without thinking of wheat harvest—or of July without thinking of threshing time? 
And every acre of stubble land gold with ripening grain in June should be green with a luxuriant growth of cowpeas in July. 
as Mr. French points out this week, is folly; not the idle life, but the strenous life, is what your soil demands. 


[Courtesy of International Harvester Co. 
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““LAND RESTING” IS FOLLY. 


Crop Diversication and Stock Raising the Only Way to Win Agricultural 


Wealth.—No. 


Messrs. Editors: The theory of 
land resting seems to be favored by 
a great majority of Southern farmers. 
We believe the theory entirely un- 
sound, as the term rest is generally 
used by our farmers—that is, turn- 
ing a field out to grow up in brush 
and weeds for several years or even 
one year. I think the general condi- 
tions of our country when compared 
with other sections where the prac- 
tice is not in vogue, bear me out in 
my contention. What this system is 
costing the Southeast can hardly be 
computed, but we can get at it in 
measure by a comparison of an av- 
erage section of our country with an 
equal area of a section where this 
system of land. resting is not prac- 
ticed, and having about an _ equal 
farming population per square mile. 


A Comparison of Two Counties. 


So let us take, for example, the 
writer’s home county (Rockingham, 


N. C.) and compare its wealth agri- 


culturally with that of the county in 
Ohio (Huron) where he was born, 
as their area is almost exactly the 





29 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


same, the North Carolina county hav- 
ing the advantage of having been 
settled a good many years before the 
Ohio county. 


The farmers of Rockingham 
County, N. C., pay tax on about $1,- 
600,000 worth of property, while 
Huron County, Ohio, farm property 
is taxed at around $13,000,000. 
About four-fifths of Rockingham 
County land is resting each _ year, 
whereas nine-tenths of the Ohio coun- 
ty is producing some crop each year. 
(These figures are exclusive of the 
area in either county devoted to the 
production of valuable timber.) And 
I believe the number of people en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits to be 
nearly the same in both counties. 
And I believe further, that in natural 
productiveness of the soil there is 
not a great difference between the 
two counties, and that if the same 
system of farming should prevail in 
one county as in the other little dif- 
ference, if any, in the productiveness 
would be noticeable. 

And yet the fact stands that the 
Ohio county has more than seven 





times the taxable value of the North 
Carolina county. 

Now, I believe that the one great 
reason for this difference in wealth 
is that in one of these sections a 
system of crop rotation and live stock 
production is the rule, while in the 
other the single crop system and 
“land resting’ prevails, with live 
stock holding an insignificant place 
in the farm economy. Other factors 
enter into the question, of course, 
such as the use of better machines 
for doing the work, the soil being 
in a better state of cuiture enabling 
the individual farmer to produce 
more in the one section than in the 
other. 


Grow Clover or Peas Instead of Rest- 
ing Land. 


But what makes this better state 
of cultivation? Is it not the rotation 
of crops?—these crops being fed to 
live stock on the farms and the ma- 
nure from them being returned to 
the soil, the rougher portions of the 
farm, instead of growing up in brush 
and briars being seeded down for 
permanent pastures, and thus every 
part of the farm contributes some- 
thing each year to the general in- 
come. : 

Have you ever considered how rest- 
ing improves farming lands? Is it 








not simply that a cover crop of weeds 
or briars is produced, which falling 
down makes a mulch, protecting the 
surface of the soil from the direct 
rays of the sun and tending to con- 
serve the rainfall, allowing it to pen- 
etrate the soil instead of of running 
off with a rush, carrying the parti- 
cles of the soil with it? And is there 
any reason why a crop of cow peas 
or clover would not answer the same 
purpose and at the same time provide 
a hay crop worth at a low estimate, 
six or seven dollars per acre above 
cost of production for stock food? 

I am glad to know that a great 
many of our our farmers are coming 
to look at the question from this 
point of view and acting in accord- 
ance with their convictions. My 
earnest desire is that tens of thou- 
ands more will see the matter in this 
light and that there will soon be an 
end to the production of broom straw 
and blackberry bushes in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s territory. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





“The Supreme Court has not yet 
decided which is the weaker man--he 
who is not able to see his own weak- 
ness, or he who has no faith in him- 
self.’’ 
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FARMING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





Spraying Potatoes, Growing Crimson Clover, and Other Timely Farm 
Topisc. 


Messrs. Editors:I wish the man 
some of your correspondents spoke of 
who ‘had his corn planted and had 
nothing to do” could lend me a lit- 
tle of his leisure. I cannot find a 
moment to rest or to write. 

I wonder other farmers get their 
orchards sprayed. We started in 
with heroic detremintion to give ours 
three good sprayings. Got over once 
all right and half over again and then 
rain stopped us and other things 
crowded, so we never got back to it. 
We are using the spray rig all right 
on the potatoes, though. 


Spraying Potatoes. 


Have an Eclipse pump mounted on 
a kerosene barrel in horizontal posi- 
tion. This barrel is mounted on the 
wheels and axle of an old mowing 
machine to which a_ tongue is at- 
tached, making: a very handy cart. 
The pump carries two lines of hose, 
each of which is held by a boy walk- 
ing behind and directing the spray, 
while-a third boy rides in the rear of 
the cart to drive the team and pump. 
Of course this is not equal to the 
great automatic rigs spraying four 
rows at once, but it does the business 
all right for our small patch, (three 
acres). Three boys and a team give 
the patch a good dose in half a day— 
and all you who were once boys know 
they don’t hurt themselves. 


Get Ready to Sow Crimson Clover. 


It is time all progressive farmers 
were preparing to sow crimson clo- 
ver. 

For two years I have turned all 
stubbles as soon as the crop was off, 
burying rag-weed and all filth, har- 
rowed the land down fine, sowed half 
a peck of seed to the acre broadcast, 
covered it with a drag, which leaves 
the land smooth for mowing. 

Last year I sowed August 30th. 
April 23rd I began turning that clo- 
ver under for corn. It was a solid 
mat, almost to the horses’ knees. On 
the 26th we planted most of the 
piece. The corn on this is fine. 

The remainder of the clover we 
left until May 14th, when we mowed 
eight tons of fine cow feed from four 
acres. On May 29th we turned this 
stubble, and on June ist planted it 
in corn. This corn is now up and 
part of it harrowed today, a perfect 
stand and growing like weeds. 

My previous experience was prac- 
tically the same. Sowed in this way, 
dry weather does not seem to affect 
it at all. I tried sowing it in crops 
at last plowing. Flat failure. 


Manure Beaten by Clover. 


Last year on one half of a square 
of four acres I spread fifty good 
loads of manure from grain fed cat- 
tle. On the other half I turned un- 
der the second growth of crimson 
clover after taking a crop of feed. 
The field is now in wheat, and I can 
see no difference in the crop between 
the side manured and that on which 
the clover was turned under. 

I consider it a great, if not the 
greatest, crop for restoring land. 
Shall try it this year on a miserably 
poor, thirsty piece of land, from 
which we are now taking a partial 
wheat crop. If it succeeds there no 
one need ever despair. This year I 
sowed red clover in all my wheat to 
see if I could get the same, or a sim- 
ilar, result without the expense of 
turning and preparing for the crim- 
son clover. 

Where we used the smoothing har- 
row after sowing the seed we have a 
fine stand and much better wheat 
than where it was not used. 

I imagine the weeders I see adver- 
tised would be great tools fer this 
purpose, and if they have a seeder 





attachment the whole thing could be 
done at one operation. I use the 
Little Cyclone broadcast seeder, cost- 
ing only $1.00—not $100, as one of 
your correspondents was made to 
say not long since. 


A New Drag and a New Idea. 


I had to make a new drag last 
week, I have always made them with 
stringers about 3x6, notched on the 
bottom, like stair stringers, so that 


the bottom of a 2x10 oak plank 
would just lap. This time I used 
2x10 stringers notching the lower 


side as’ usual and rounding off the 
upper sides, so that when turned over 
the drag became a low sled on which 
I can take a plow, harrow or sack of 
seed to the field very conveniently. 


* &k * 


If I could do as I would like to do, 
I would sow my crimson clover in 
this month or July, and would sow 
a peck to thea cre instead of half a 
peck. The first essential seems to be 
a fine seed bed. If you cannot get 
that I don’t think it worth while to 
sow. It will not come in clods. 


* * * 


Last week we turned under a field 
of oats that were being choked by 
weeds. They were sown rather late 
on rented land that was very foul. 
Put them in with a disc harrow, 
which left the weeds rooted to some 
extent. It takes a turning plow with 
a jointer to cleanse land thoroughly, 
as it turns everything upside down, 
severing all connection with the low- 
er earth. 

The bull tongue plow has a proper 
and important field of usefulness, but 
it is not in the preparation of flat 
bottom land for crops. I! expect to 
sow that field in millet and peas. 

H. M. DANIEL. 

Madicon Co., N. C. 





MAKING AND SAVING TOOLS. 





A South Carolina Correspondent 
Tells How He Has Kept Wagons 
and Carts in Good Repair 
for Twenty-five Years. 


Messrs, Editors: I have been read- 
ing your paper for years. I see lots 
of things I think valuable to me as 
well as others; have saved money in 
buying because I found out through 
your paper (our paper) where to get 
what I wanted. 

To save money is what our farm- 
ers need. The first place to save is 
make what we use but not stop at 
that—-have some to. sell, which I 
always endeavor to do. I don’t re- 
member ever to have bought any 
thing I could make. I have always 
sold some, especially feed. I have 
now Oats, fodder and corn enough to 
last me until next year up to the time 
to gather crops of next year. I could 
have sold out, but don’t have to, but 
have sold about 400 bales of hay at 
from 85 cents to $1.10; sold oats at 
$1.25——but most people say that’s too 
much for oats. If they think that, 
just keep the oats, is my plan. 


What Oats Should Yield. 


It’s a sorry oat that will not yield 
two bushels per hundred pounds in 
straw. I know what I am talking 
about. Only three years since I did 
not have room to house my oats, so 
I threshed the oats off twenty acres. 
I counted the bundles, weighed 100 
bundles, made an average; they 
made me two bushels and twelve 
pounds per hundred. (I threshed 
them myself with my own thresher, 
so I know what they did.) Sold the 
straw at from 40 cents to 60 cents 
per hundred. Who would sell good 





oats for less than 50 cents? (I 
thought these oats sorry.) 

I don’t say all varieties of oats 
will turn out that way. I plant Red 
Rust Proof and the Black Egyptian 
oat. 

The next place to save money is to 
take care of what you have; it 
doesn’t make any difference what it 
is. I see mowers, reapers, rakes, 
plows, etce., left out in the weather. 
You will not leave them long before 
you need new ones. Keep all such 


things housed. 


It Pays to Paint All Farm Tools. 


My experience is it pays to keep all 
farm implements painted. By put- 
ting a coat of any good paint on 
your wagon or any other wheel every 
year or two, you’ll find the tires nev- 
er get loose. Again I know whereof 
I am talking. I have a pair of cart 
wheels bought in 1866 of Wilson & 
Childs, Philadelphia, that I have 
been running ever since, Guess I 
have put at least fifteen coats of 
paint on them. Of course, I have had 
to buy a new axle and boxes which I 
put in wheels. If an axle were kept 
well oiled all the time I doubt if it 
would ever wear out. 


A Farm Wagon Used 26 Years and as 
Good as a New One. 


I also have a four-horse wagon of 
same make I have been using and it 
has been used almost continuously 
for twenty-six years. I also had to 
buy new axles for that, had to put 
new tires on front wheels, as the first 
wore out, and we have no rock down 
here. I have hauled from four to 
twelve thousand pounds on it at a 
load. I have put twelve coats of 
paint on it, besides I have put a coat 
on the rim of the wheels when the 
tire seemed to be getting loose. I 
would not change that wagon today 
for any of the new wagons on our 
market. 

I say by ali means be liberal with 
the brush and paint can. 

OLD GRAY BIRD. 

Marion Co., S. C. 





An Experience in Canning. 


A few years ago I bought a family 
canner, and found it to be such a 
good thing I and some of my neigh- 
bors bought five and made us a small 
brick furnace and went to canning. 
In order to make this article short, I 
will give the result of one day’s work 
in putting up 3-pound tomato cans. 
Of course we could put up a great 
many more cans of other fruits and 
vegetables, as it requires less time 
to cook them. Cost of one day’s can- 
ning: 


800 3-pound cans and labels. .$20.00 


One man to solder.......%.. 1.50 
me Mak to COOk. i... cccess 1.50 
One man to receive and pay for 

tomatoes and fire......... 1.50 
Peeling tomatoes and filling 

cans at 65c. per hundred... 5.20 
a al ig oe a tgp ae 1.00 
I la alr ae a 25 
50 bushels tomatoes at 30 ects. 

ie NE snus hw ee oe 15.00 
a4 cages at 11 cents. ........+ 3.74 
“TOUR) GORPOUES. . 2 cc ce denes $49.69 
800 cans tomatoes at 8 1-3c... 66.66 
IS Os Soe eae as ot $16.97 


Now this is a very conservative es- 
timate and in most places the work 
can be done for less money and the 
goods sold for a better price, and 
with proper care there need not be 
more than one per cent or at the out- 
side two per cent loss. It is so small 
that I did not put it in the estimate. 
If a man will raise his own tomatoes 
which he car do at 20 cents per 
bushel, the profit will also be better. 
—J. D. Richardson,Wilkesboro, Tex- 
as, in Southern Agriculturist. 





Wanted ata Fancy Dtice. 


An unlimited number of country hams and 
nice shaped sides which have been peppered 
and smoked with hickory chips in a smoke- 


house. Each of us would like to make ar. 


rangements with some good reliable North 
Carolina farmer to buy all his pork sausage. 
liver-mush-hash and so forth. Will wan; 
this made in the old fashioned way aj 
nicely seasoned up with simples and her), 
such as comes from Grandmother's garde). 

For all such will pay a premium over re- 
tail market price. 

SIGNED: By thousands of well-to-do fa1)(- 
lies in at least 50 towns in North Carolina 
who want a gilt edge article in pure food 
direct from producer to kitchen. 


Messrs. Editors: Please place the 
foregoing ‘“‘want ad” in the charity 
column of the Progressive Farmer. 
Though clothed in light language it 
contains deep thought and might help 
some of your readers to get in on the 
ground floor of a good thing, which 
will not be overdone for many years. 

Will send you in &@ few weeks an 
article on the curing and marketing 
of meats. You are, of course, aware 
of the fact that our farmers throw 
away thousands of dollars annually 
in their injudicious marketing and 
handling of their home grown prod- 
ucts. X. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





State Horticultural Society to Meet 
at Aberdeen, N. C., June 29th. 


By direction of President J. Van 
Lindley, the State Horticultural So- 
ciety is called to meet at Aberdeen, 
N. C., on Friday, June 29th, at 10 
o’clock a, m. : , 

This is an important meeting. An 
effort is to be made to broaden the 
influence and increase the scope otf 
the work of the Society. All mem- 
bers are urged to attend. 

The local members of the Society 
and others interested in fruit grow- 
ing are requested and will, no doubt, 
provide an excellent display of fruits. 
All members are urged to forward or 
bring at least one basket of all fruit 
ripe at the time. Such shipments 
should be prepaid and made in time 
to reach Aberdeen on the 29th, and 
addressed to the President or Sec- 
retary. 

If possible, arrangements will be 
made to hold two fruit fairs in the 
State each year—-spring and fall. 
Come out and let us start the good 
work in earnest. 

Very truly yours, 
T. K. BRUNER, 
Secretary. 





From a Six-Acre Farm. 


G. W. Baker, who owns four acres 
of land in the suburbs of Gaffney, 
Iast year rented two acres from a 
neighbor and went to work and from 
these six acres, after supplying his 
rather large family bountifully from 
his farm, he sold from one and two- 
third acres 340 bushels of sweet po- 
taes for $272. From two acres of 
land in cotton he sold $98 worth, and 
from his snap bean patch he sold $35 
worth of beans, making a total of 
$415 in cash received for the surplus 
products made on this small farm. 

Besides this above, Mr. Baker 
made 50 bushels of corn and killed 
500 pounds of pork which he grew at 
home and fattened with the prod- 
ucts of his farm. During last year 
Mr. Baker worked much away from 
home. Among other things he earn- 
ed enough by work to pay for a one- 
horse wagon and mule, with which 
he made his crop. We had often 
heard about Mr. Baker’s crop and a 
few days ago we asked him about it. 
The above facts were obtained from 
him, and no one who knows him will 
doubt any statement he makes about 
his work or anything else.—Chero- 
kee (S. C.) News. 





“A man always making excuses 
leaves himself no time to make any- 
thing else.”’ 
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TO PREVENT HOG CHOLERA. 





Col. Wade Has Never Known a Case Where the Government 
Was Used—Further Observations of the Georgia Experiment Station 


on Prevention and Disinfection. 


Messrs. Editors: In reply to C. S. 
J. for the full recipe for prevention 
to hog cholera, will furnish ié agaiu 
for the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, as I have never known it to 
fail—that is, I have never known 
hogs to have cholera if this remedy 
was kept in a trough or box under 
cover so as not to spoil by get- 
ting in the wet. Mind you, I say 
preventive, not cure. As I said’ be- 
fore, like small-pox, it can be guard- 
ed against, but hard to cure once in 
your herd of swine. [| take for fif- 
teen or twenty hogs and renew when 
all is eaten.— 

Sulphur, one-half pound; copperas, 
one-half pound (powdered finely); 
black antimony, one-fourth pound; 
salt, Gne pound; powdered charcoal, 
one-half peck (or even more the bet- 
ter); hardwood ashes, one peck. 

All should be thoroughly mixed 
and kept dry and where hogs can 
have easy access to it. 

I. C. WADE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 


To make our treatment of the sub- 


ject thorough, we append herewith 


the conclusion of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station bulletin on the subject. 
This, with the articles by Dr. Butler 
and Col. Wade, should leave our 
readers pretty thoroughly informea 
as to the great swine plague. 


Sanitary Measures. 


“As soon as an outbreak of cholera 
is recognized, all the hogs should be 
immediately moved away from the 
location where the disease occurs. 
The sick hogs should be put in a 
small lot by themselves for treat- 
ment, and the healthy ones in anoth- 
er lot some distance away. Keep the 
sick hogs supplied with pure water 
and sufficient shade and give two 
heavy doses per day of one of the 
above remedies, as long as they are 
able to eat or swallow. Animals that 
are too sick to eat mash feed con- 
taining the medical mixtures, will 
usually die in spite of all treatment, 
and it is often more economical to kill 
such hogs than allow them to linger 
a week or two. 

“Keep the healthy hogs remaining 
on the farm away from any possibil- 
ity of contamination from the dis- 
eased ones, either from running 
streams of water, bits of diseased 
flesh, dung, feed, etc. It would be 
safest to have one attendant feed the 
sick hogs, and another the healthy 
ones. Keep the pens away from the 
public road. Give the well hogs and 
especially any that have been exposed 
to the disease, one or two doses daily 
of the Government formula until all 
danger is past. When any of them 
sigken, move them at once to the sick 
pen. Keep the pens sprinkled with 
plenty of air-slaked lime, and do not 
permit piles of litter and bedding 
that could harbor germs. 


Disinfection. 


“‘All places where cholera has, oc- 
curred or where sick hogs have been 
kept for treatment, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected before 
being used again for healthy hogs. 
All the litter, bedding, dung, etc., 
should be scraped up and burned or 
buried, and the ground thoroughly 
sprinkled with air-slaked lime or 
sprayed with a strong solution of car- 
bolic acid, or any other good disin- 
fecting liquid. All fences, posts. 
pens or buildings on the premises 
where hogs were kept should be thor- 
oughly white-washed with lime con- 


Formula 


to the two-gallon bucket of white- 
wash. This wash may be applied 
with a brush, or with a good spray 
pump. by one who owns such a ma- 
chine. 

“There are several good coal-tar 
disinfectants offered on the market, 
which are useful in spraying diseased 
ground and pens, such as chloro-nap- 
tholeum, Zenoleum, Lincoln disin- 
fectant, ete. 

“‘No exact rule can be laid down 
as to when it would be safe to use 
the pens where hogs have died, even 
after disinfection. Some cases have 
been reported where well hogs were 
put in disinfected pens within two 
weeks, without further trouble; oth- 
er instances show second outbreaks 
of disease from disinfected pens after 
the lapse of several months. It is al- 
ways safest to wait at least a month 
or six weeks before using the pens 
again, and if possible, wait until the 
next season. 


“Disposing of Dead Animals. 


‘‘Diseased carcasses should be dis- 
posed of at once. They may be buried 
in remote places without serious dan- 
ger if the body is put at least three 
feet in the ground and covered with 
quicklime before filling the hole with 
earth. The lime will soon destroy the 
carcass and most of the germs it con- 
tains. The safest and surest method 
of disposal, however, is to burn the 
careass to ashes. This work is not 
as much trouble as would be sup- 
posed. The main thing is to get a 
layer of wood at least a foot thick 
under the body, and keep the fire hot 
until through. 


Prevention ot Hog Cholera. 


“Since medical treatment usually 
has little effect, the strongest hope 
of the swine breeder lies in the pre- 
vention of this disease. Proper sant- 
tary conditions and healthy feed and 
surroundings will do much toward 
this end. The water supply should 
come from a clean spring, or a deep 
well fed by underground water veins. 
Avoid all surface water from ponds, 
branches or rivers that have other 
herds of swine located above you. 

“Keep the hog lots clean by remov- 
ing all accuculations of dung, litter 
or filth of any kind, and sprinkling 
occasionally with lime. In the winter 
time provide only as much bedding 
as may be necessary, and change this 
frequently, burning up old bedding 
and putting in fresh. In summer 
time no bedding at all is needed, 
merely a dry place to sleep. The feed 
troughs should be kept clean, or 
feeding of corn done on a clean board 
floor. The feeds should be pure and 
wholesome, and not soured, or filthy. 
A small amount of pasture grazing 
on bermuda or other grasses, alfalfa, 
peas or sorghum, will go a long way 
toward keeping swine in good health. 
It is surprising how much green feed 
a hog will eat if it has access to it, 
and how well they will thrive on it. 
Use a variety of feeds if possible, and 
avoid any feed that produces intesti- 
nal irritation and thus prepares the 
way for the cholera germ. 

“Hogs are fond of charcoal, ashes 
and salt, and these materials seem to 
be decidedly beneficial. Nearly all 
prominent breeders keep a box of this 
mixture where the hogs can reach it 
at any time. Charcoal made _ by 
burning corn cobs is one of the best 
kinds, and wood ashes are more use- 
ful than coal ashes. It is also ad- 
visable to keep on hand a quantity of 
the Government cholera formula as 
already described, and give all the 
hogs a dose once or twice a week, 
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Don’t make the mistake of putting off your purchase of a Cream 
Separator until fall or another spring season 
bettter time to make so good an investment than right now. There 
are half a dozen very strong reasons for it 
Separator is doubly profitable during the hot months. 
The drudgery of the dairy work is greatest. 
The need of ice and cold water is greatest. The value of the sweet 
The waste of butter-fat by any setting sys- 
Every other system than the separator is at its 
Hence again we say that there never was a better time to 
make the purchase of a separator than right now. Butter prices 
are extremely good and a machine will half pay for itself by au- 
in. As between separators—the DE LAVAL is as much su- 
perior to other machines as they are to setting systems 
terms—you may either pay cash or so easily that the machine will 
actually pay for itself. A new catalogue is to be had for the ask- 
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son. Small quantities of carbolic 
acid, zenoleum or chloro-naptholeum 
put in the drinking water once a 
week will help. 

‘Prevention by vaccination of the 
germs into healthy animals, produc- 
ing a mild form of the disease which 
is intended to protect against future 
cases, has been tested by many Gov- 
ernment Station authorities, but with- 
out complete success as yet. There is 
no known method of culturing the 
germs in such form as to decrease 
their violence, and vaccination often 
starts an outbreak as severe as from 
outside sources. 

“Prevention by the anti-toxin 
method has also been tried, but with 
varying results. Many other bacterial 
diseases will cause the blood of the 
patient to form substances’ which 
tight against the poisonous bacteria 
and overcome the _ disease. These 
counter-acting substances are called 
anti-toxins, and may be secured from 
the blood serum of animals that have 
recovered, and injected into others. 
This method seems to be in consider- 
able doubt yet as far as hog cholera 
is concerned, and it is so expensive 
and tedious that it may not come in- 
to general use. 


Control by State Laws. 


“It would be very desirable to 
have uniform city ordinances or State 
laws prescribing methods of disinfec- 
tion when an outbreak of cholera oc- 
curs, and very strict requirements in 
regard to burning all animals that 
die with the disease. It is little short 
of criminal to throw such carcasses 
into ponds or creeks, or let them lie 
where dogs and buzzards may spread 
the infection for miles in every di- 
rection. In such cases all neighbors 
should at least work together har- 
moniously in using every means to 
stamp out the disease as quickly as 
possible wherever it may occur, and 
agree among each other as to strict 
sanitary and quarantine measures. 
“A strict stock law which will com- 
pel owners to keep hogs fenced in, 
especially near towns, should be 
adopted by every county, as this will 
help greatly in preventing the spread 
of disease.” 





‘Whoever wastes time brooding 
over time earlier wasted ages so much 
the faster.’’ 
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SHOE BOILS 


Are Hard to Cure, 
yet 










will remove them and leave no 
blemish. Does not blister or re- y 
move the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse can 
be worked. $2.00 per bottie, delivered. Book 6-C Free. 

ABSORBINE, JR, for mankind, $1.00 per 
dottle. Cures Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. Allays Pain 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass, 


H F Tat 
ae ANIMALS’ 
‘ FRIEND 
Kills every fly it strikes, Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture lonyer than any imitation. Absolutely harn less to 
man or beast. Cures all sores, Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send us #1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerand enough 
SHOO-FLY to protect 2o0cows. $1 returned it cows not 
protected. Nameexpress office. Free booklet. 
Shoo-F ly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
Bnewne knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


,» Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
J ity, convenience and cheapness. Full circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers? 
pricese 





















Address, ERE ae 
Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 


{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use# 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grainsand seeds equal to any. No experts needed, 
Low in price. Fuliy guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. C 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Box 109. 
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FREE 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO, 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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STEEL 
WHEELS 


with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish them any size to 
| ¥& fit any axle. Cheaper than re- 
SS  pairingold wheels. Catalogue/free. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXVIII.—Land Tenures: Estate in Fee Simple, Life Estate, Etc. 





No. 28 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’ prepared especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Couri. 


In the very early history of our 
ancestors there is but very little 
doubt that title to land was acquired 
by occupancy, and that such title was 
good only so long as the tenant held 
actual possession. There was a suf- 
ficiency, and more, for everybody, 
and hence there was no need for a 
system of rules of law regulating 
land tenures. : 

Land was regarded as the general 
property of all mankind, and each 
one took from the public, for his own 
use, as much as his situation requir- 
ed. Afterwards as the population 
increased and men became more in- 
telligent, and their wants more num- 
erous, there was probably an allot- 
ment by law of the lands of the 
realm, with the king as lord, para- 
mount, to whom his grantees or ten- 
ants rendered services in war, or 
paid rents in times of peace, a -sys- 
tem somewhat’ resembling’ the 
feudal: 
Origin 


of Our System of Land 


Tenure. 


That system of land tenure was in- 
troduced into Southern Europe by 
the Northern races who poured them- 
selves into that territory in almost 
innumerable numbers, at and about 
the time of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It was adopted as the most 
likely means of making secure their 
new acquisitions; and with that view 
immense districts and parcels of land 
were allotted by the conquering gen- 
eral to the superior officers of the 
army and by them granted in smaller 
tracts or allotments to the inferior 
officers and most deserving soldiers. 
Such allotments were called feuds 
or fees, meaning a conditional re- 
ward. The condition annexed was 
that the one in possession of the land 
should render faithful service, both 
at home and in the wars, to him by 
whom it was given; and in case this 
condition was broken, the lands re- 
verted to him who granted them. 

The feudal system, however, was 
not adopted in England until after 
the conquest of that country by the 
Normans in A. D. 1066. From the 
immense slaughter of the English no- 
bility at the battle of Hastings, and 
the subsequent unsuccessful insur- 
rection of those who survived, large 
confiscation of their landed estates 
were made, and King William was 
thereby enabled. to reward his Nor- 
man followers with very large and 
valuable tracts and districts of land; 
and about twenty years after the con- 
quest the King at Sarum received the 
lands of all the principal land-owners 
of the kingdom to be held thereafter 
1 ader the yoke of military tenure— 
Y 2udal system. The fundamental 

9 of feudal tenure was, that all 
sduas. Were originally granted by the 
Sovereign and were therefore held of 
the Crown. The grantor was called 
the lord, and the grantee who had 
only the use and possession of the 
land was called the feudatory or 
vassal—ttenant. The qualities of the 
original feud were very simple and 
were mostly of a military nature, 
but in the course of time they became 
burdensome and then _ intolerable, 
and finally destroyed by the Statue 
12, Charles II., C. 24. 

In North Carolina it is said that 
land is held of the State. But that 
is only a theory. Substantially, and 
for all practical purposes, a man 
holds his land in his own free right. 
Subject to just taxation, and _ to 
condemnation by process of law for 
public use and upon just compensa- 
tion for the taking, the State has no 
control over or rights in the landed 
estate of its citizens. 


And there is no forfeiture of lands 
in our State for crime, or for any 
other cause. Escheats—the falling 
or passing of lands to the _ State 
through failure of heirs, or in case 
where no owner is found—go by 
statute to the University of North 
Carolina. 


Of the Nature of the Estate or Inter- 
est in Lands. 


An estate in lands is such interest 
as the owner has in them; and the 
quality of interest is measured by its 
duration. “Thus,’’ as Blackstone 
writes, “‘either his right of possession 
is to subsist for an uncertain period, 
during his own life or the life of 
another man; to determine at his 
own decease, or to remain 
to his descendants after him; or it 
is circumscribed within a certain 
number of years, months or days; or 
lastly, it is infinite and unlimited, 
being vested in him and his heirs 
forever.” The primary division of 
estates in land is, therefore, into 
such as are freehold and such as are 
less than freehold, the former em- 
bracing estates and inheritance8 and 
estates for life, and the latter estates 
less than for life. 


Of Estates in Fee Simple. 


A fee-simple estate is the highest 
estate in land known to the law, and 
the owner of such estate holds his 
lands to him and his heirs forever, 
with the full right to sell and con- 
vey it at his own good pleasure. Un- 
der the common law of England in 
order to carry a fee-simple estate it 
was necessary to use the word 
‘heirs’ in the deed or grant, but un- 
der our statute such is not the case, 
and a deed to A without the addition 
of the word ‘‘heirs”’ will be construed 
to be a conveyance in fee-simple. 


Of Freehold Estates, Not of Inheri- 
heritance, but for Life Only: 


Life estates are either conventional 
—created by the acts of the parties; 
or legal—such as are created by 
operation of law. 

One can be made by deed a tenant 
for his own life or for the life of any 
other person, or for more lives than 
one, in each of which cases he is call- 
ed tenant for life. 

There are some cases of estates for 
life which may determine upon fu- 
ture contingencies before the life for 
which they were created expires; as 
if a woman be granted an estate 
during her widowhood, when the wo- 
man marries the estate is gone; yet 
while the subsisted it was counted 
an estate for life, because the widow 
might have remained unmarried all 
the remainder of her life. 


Incidents to Life Estates, 


The incidents to an estate for life, 
applicable alike to such estates cre- 
ated by deed, and by operation of 
law, are chiefly these: 

(1) Every tenant for life, unless 
restrained by agreement has the 
right to the reasonable use of wood, 
timber, etc., for he has a right to the 
full enjoyment and use of the land; 
but he is not permitted to commit 
waste upon the premises, for that 
would tend to the permanent and 
lasting loss of the person entitled to 
the land after the termination of the 
life estate. 

(2) Tenant for life or his repre- 
sentatives are not to be prejudiced 
by any sudden determination of his 
estate: As, if he should plant the land 
and die before the crops are gather- 
ed, his executor or administrator 
shall have the profits of the crop— 





emblements. But if the estate for 


life be determined by the tenant’s 
own act, having thus determined the 
estate he will not be entitled to the 
crops—emblements. The doctrine of 
emblements does not extend to fruit 
trees, natural grass, and the like, 
which are not planted annually at the 
expense and labor of the tenant. 

(3) Another incident to estates 
for life relates to the under-tenants; 
for they have have even greater 
favors shown them than the original 
tenants for life. In cases where the 
original tenant would not be entitled 
to the emblements because the estate 
was determined by his act, the ex- 
ception would not apply to the sub- 
tenant. As in the case of a woman 
who was the owner of an estate dur- 
ing her widowhood and should for- 
feit the estate by contracting a mar- 
riage, and thereby lose the emble- 
ments; her sub-tenant would not be 
deprived of his right in the crop 
which he cultivated. 


Life Estates Created by Operation of 
Law. 


(1) Tenant by the curtesy: that is, 
where a man marries a woman who 
owns an estate of inheritance, and 
has by her issue, born alive, which 
was capable of inheriting her estate. 
In such a case the husband is en- 
titled, on the death of his wife, to 
hold her lands for his own life. 

However, under our law, if the 
wife leave a last will and testament 
in which she devises her land to 
others, the husband is deprived 
thereby of his curtesy. 

(2) Tenant in dower, is where the 
husband of a woman is the owner of 
an inheritance and dies: in such a 
case the widow shall have a third 
part of all the lands of which the 
husband was the owner at any time 
during the marriage, to hold to her- 
self for the term of her natural life. 
By a third part of the lands is meant 
a third in value and not in acreage, 
and the widow is. entitled to have 
her dower allotted so as to include 
the whole, or a part as may be, of 
the mansion or home place of the de- 
ceased husband. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 








Caustic Balsam Removes 
Splint. 

Lanham, W. Va., Feb., 1904.—The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
O.: I had a very fine Kentucky mare, 
five years old, with a splint on leg— 
the largest sort—and I sent to you 
for a bottle of Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. In ‘thirty days from the 
time I applied it the place was as 
smooth and nice as the other leg.— 
Rev. D. L. Thompson. 





Absorbine, Jr. Removes 


Goitre. 


Herrin, I1l., January 6, 1906.—W. 
KF, Young, P. D. F., Dear Sir: That 
lump on my wife’s neck (goitre) has 
been cured—Yours truly, Theo Jakle. 
Absorbine, Jr., effected a positive 
cure in this case and there is no reas- 
on why it should not do the same 
for any one else so afflicted. It is 
a mild remedy to use and cannot pos- 
sibly leave deleterious after effects. 
Absorbine, Jr., is an antiseptic, dis- 
cutient and resolvent. $1.00 per bot- 
tle at all druggists, or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price. W. F. Young, 
P. D. F., 119 Monmouth St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





We take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Southern 
Dental College, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
appearing in this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The Southern Den- 
tal College is one of the oldest and 
most thorough Dental Colleges in the 
South, which is attested by the gen- 
eral high character and professional 
standing of the graduates in dentistry 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 








ONE JERSEY COW FOR SALE. For 
further informatioh, apply to WALTER 
BARNES, Scotland Neck, N. C. 





WANTED -—25 young men to learn furni- 
ture business in largest factory of State, $1 
per day to begin Alsocabinet and machine 
men, HE WHITE FURNITURE CO.,, 
Mebane, N.C. 





Hl. C. SIMPSON, Breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens. Dealer in Kee Keepers Sup- 
plies, Catawba, S. C. 





$5.00 REWARD for lost Scotch Collie bitch; 
black and sable, white collar and feet. Name 
Fitz. Apply to or write JOHN H. JEF- 
FERIES, Supt. Pender Test Farm, Willard, 
North Carolina. 





If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER Statesville N.C. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





UNIVERSITY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
1789-1906. 


Head of the State’s Educational System 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Collegiate, Engineering, 
Graduate, Law 
Medicine, 


Library contains 43 000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heat- 
ing system. New dormitories, gymna- 
sium, Y. M. C. A. building. 


682 Students. 74 in Faculty. 


The Fall Term begins 
Sept. 10,1906. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT 








Pharmacy. 








{i CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


I TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 














SILz 
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‘ Young Men wishing to Study i , 
Law should investigate the f 
superior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : : : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 

















‘ 8 
S D. W. NEwsoom, Registrar, [ 
DURHAM, N. “§ 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 yer month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 12'4ec per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 





















R'CHMOND. VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-ciass 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 





from this school. 





Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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PRESIDENT MOORE TO MRS. FARMER. 





He Writes About the Cotton Associaticn and About What He Saw in a 
Trip Down South. 


Dear Mrs. Farmer: Do you read 
the New York Journal of Commerce? 
No, I guess not; I expect it is well 
you do not, because that paper has 
a new name for your husband; it 
calls your old man ‘‘A Liar.” 

That’s what it does. That paper 
said the report your husband made 
out and sent to the Southern Cotton 
Association telling about the acreage 
planted to cotton in your neighbor- 
hood was a lie. 

That is not all: there are men 
right here in North Carolina who 
talk about your man and call him 
the same name. 

Old Hayseed will not resent this 
insult, but I do believe his wife will. 
Write to Senators and Congressmen, 

You know Lee Overman, F. M. 
Simmons, Yates Webb, Ed. Pou, Geo. 
Patterson, and other boys from North 
Carolina who are up at Washington. 
do you not? Well, you write a let- 
ter to one or more of them—some- 
thing like this: 

“Up in Washington there is a man 
called Secretary Wilson who does not 
understand his job; he is supposed 
to be there to gather and publish cor- 
rect information about our crops, but 
he won’t do it. About the first of 
June Mr. Wilson said we increased 
our cotton acreage 6 per cent over 
the 1905 crop; then in about two 
weeks he says that’s a mistake, the 
increase is only 4 per cent. Now, a 
man who won’t stick to a lie when he 
tells it ain’t fit to tell one. Such a 
man and all his help should be turn- 
ed out of their jobs, and I want you 
to turn the whole gang out and put 
in men who will tell the truth.” 

Dear Madam, you need not use my 
letter as it is. You fix up the letter 
in your own way, but be sure to 
write to-day. 

I tell you if the women of the 
South would fire five or six thousand 
letters at our Senators and Congress- 
men, we would hear something drop 
about that crop bureau sure as you 
are born. It’s a_ disgrace to our 
Union. 

A Trip Down South. 


Mrs. Farmer, some weeks ago this 
old hayseed took a ride over all the 
Cotton States east of the Mississippi 
River. Went to see about cotton and 
other crops so that I could tell you 
just how things are. 

I saw the mother and little chil- 
dren in the field at work, just as we 
see it in our State. I saw the un- 
painted house with the window glass 
out and the dilapidated barn or pole 
stable and fence down. I saw the 
farmer in,town or on the cars dressed 
in his cheap suit of clothes. 

As I noticed these familiar sights 
I thought the down-South folks do 
not make any more money raising 
cotton than we do; anyway, they 
have a mighty poor way of showing 
their prosperity. 


Prosperous Farms Have Diversified 
Crops. 


Oh, yes, I saw some fine places, 
and when possible, made inquiry 
about them. Usually I learned that 
the finest farms with good buildings 
belong to farmers who believe in 
mixed farming—grains, grass, corn, 
cotton, hogs, cattle, etc. Such places 
had a home-like “heartsome’’ look. 


(Your home will look that way, too, 


‘when you shake old hayseed away 


from ‘‘all-cotton.’’) 

I saw very few strong negro men 
at work in fields. The blacks that 
I saw at field work were old Uncle 
Joe, the women and children. 

I saw great crowds of strong negro 
men at railroad building, saw-mill 
plans, at sewer jobs, or other city 








work. They are paid $1.50 to $2.50 
per day. 

To induce that labor back to cot- 
ton farms will require cotton to sell 
at 25 cents per pound. 

Railroad building, cutting down 
grades, straightening crooks in roads, 
and double tracking can be seen 
everywhere. and the town and city 
building is something big. Every 
village town or city has a hustling 
appearance. 

Saw-mills, one after another, with 
great stacks of lumber, are found 
wherever there is timber. 

And cotton pays for all these in- 
dustries. Does Old Hayseed get his 
share of profits? 


Oats, Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


I am one of these inquisitive kind 
of fellows. I ask questions of rich 
and poor, farmer or banker, men, wo- 
men and children. By so doing I 
learned that more oats had been 
sown and more corn planted than in 
any year since the war. These crops 
were fine, oats being harvested—and 
what pleased me was to see so much 
of the crops being cut in the ‘“‘dough’’ 
to make hay. 

Corn in the Delta was from waist 
to shoulder high and as black as our 
river-bottom corn. 

Invariably, every town or city man 
who talked to me about cotton said 
there was an increase in acreage over 
1905—some putting it as much as 
12 per cent. Every farmer or farm- 
er’s wife, said there was scarcely any 
increase, or said there was a de- 


crease. Who should know about this, 


the town people or the country peo- 
ple? 

The prettiest sight I saw (except 
the pretty women) was on Mr. Wal- 
ter Clark’s farm in Cohoura Co., 
Miss.,—fifty acres or red_ clover 
twenty inches or more high and thick 
as it could stand. Just across the 
road from the clover was a field of 
130 acres in alfalfa—one crop cut 


and gone to market and another 
growth of fifteen inches ready to 
cut. T. B. Parker would have a 


duck fit if he could see that field of 
alfalfa. 
Diversification Catching. 

Mr. Clark told me he made a great 
deal more clear money from his al- 
falfa acres than he did from. cotton 
acres, even at eleven cents per pound 
for cotton. 

When one farmer begins to sow 
grain, grass and grow bigs and 
calves, it is catching. Neighbors see 
the advantage of the mixed farming 
and they take the disease. I found 
this to be the case about in spots in 
every State. Who will begin such a 
spot in North Carolina? 

CHARLES COTTON MOORE. 





The Postoffice Department has 
made a new ruling regarding the col- 
lection of mail matter by rural car- 
riers. Beginning July 1, 1906, the 
carriers on R. F. D. routes will not 
be required to visit mail-boxes for 
the collection of letters or packages 
deposited therein, unless the box is 
equipped with a signal and this sig- 
nal is raised to indicate to the carrier 
that there is mail matter in the box 
to be dispatched. By this ruling the 
rural route patron must display his 
signal when he puts letters or pack- 
ages in the box, and the carrier is re- 
quired to do the same when he de- 
posits mail matter in it for the pa- 
tron. Where the mail-box is not al- 
ready equipped with a signal, it will 
not be a difficult matter for the pa- 
tron who owns same to place thereon 
some arrangement which will answer 
the purpose.—Inland Farmer. 
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BUSINESS—When'you think’of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 


ship, etc., by mail.) 
BY 


FRE MAIL 


BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 


to FIVE persons in each county, desiring to take 
personal instruction, who will within 30 days 
clip and SEND this notice to either of 


DRAUGHON’S 
ustnesCobleges 


RALEIGH, COLUMBIA, KNOX- 
VILLE, NASHVILLE, ATLAN- 
TA, MONTGOMERY, OR JACK- 
SON, MISS. 


We also teach BY MAIL successfully, or 
REFUND MONEY, Law, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing, Drawing, Cartooning, 
Business English, Banking, etc. _ 

27 Colleges in 15 States. $300,000.00 
Capital. 17 years’ success. Indorsed by busi- 
ness men. No vacation; enter anv time. Write 
for catalog. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED, 
YOU MUST inorder to get Home Study FREE, 

write now, thus: ‘I desire to know 
more about your special Home Studv Offer made 


in The Progressive Farmer published at 
Raleigh. 
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School. 





A first-class preparatory schcol. 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 


4 » 
4 Y 
4 > 
4 » 
4 Y 
4 y 
4 ) 
4 Y 
4 in the South. N 
4 Faculty of ten officers andteachers. > 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
4 rary containing thirty thousand vol- > 
umes. Well ——— gy Mnasium. 
4 High standards and modern methods > 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
4 prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- > 
ceedingly moderate. Seven jears of 
4 phenomenal success. > 
For catalogue and other informa- 
4 tion, address > 
4 ) 
4 y 
4 Y 
@ ® 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 









Young 

Women and Courses 
po — High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Place N. C. FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 





OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


1850 


Four New Mode! Buildings, New Equipments of all kinds, all 
Modern Conveniences—gas light. furnace heat. water works 


1906 


system. Board and General Tuition for Annu&! Session $150. Music. Art, Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 





The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial. College, 


Courses— Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Tbree courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 


Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. 
For free tuition students, $125. 


text-books, etc., $170 a year. 
gins Se 


Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 
ifteenth annual session be- 


tember 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 


should is made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C, 








S2dqdq Amnual Session 


logue A, address: 


Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical Colleges. 
Begins October 1, 1906. 
Forty professors and instructors. ( arnegie Pathological Institute has three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. Main new building 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lecture and class rooms, 
modern operating room and large gymnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and principal hospitals and infirmaries in the city. Write for cata- 
WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., DEAN, Atlanta, Ga. 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 














Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 











1793 
1907 


114th Year reasonable. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


MILITARY. Area of patronage widest inthe south. Boys expelled 
from other schools mot received. Onthe Asheville Plateau. Rates 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE. N. C. 











BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——-MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students. 
45 Counties. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for Girls ($6a month). Hall for boys ($a month). All under personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks, 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “ College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


7 States. 











If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
[ , RY Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 
DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Send me Catalogue No. 40......of Sou‘hern Dental College. 


| Mail This 


| To-Day 
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: OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Youth. 
the joy of the wind-swept 
woods, 
The joy of the love-lit sky, 
The joy of the solemn solitudes 


Where the stars burn clear on 
high: 


For life is a joyous song of love, 
Of beauty and delight, 

And human souls in cadence move 
With the rhythmic hymn of night. 


I sing 





I sing with the winds, the stars, and 
sun, 
As the world rolls on its way, 
A song of cosmic joy, begun 
At the birth of night and day: 


For life is a perfect symphony, 
With God and His world in tune, 
And I feel the vibrant harmony 
Of the pulsing days of June. 


—Louis V. Ledoux. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 


WESTON: A SKETCH. 


Half way between Somewhere and 
Nowhere is a church called Weston. 
Halfway between the same points, on 
lanes and byways leading off from 
the main road, are those who go to 
Wesion. Their homes, paintless, and 
without vanity of ornament, are hid- 
den in clearings surrounded by dis- 
mal woods. The traveler on the high- 
way would think himself in an unin- 
habited wilderness were it not for the 
unending rail-fences on the roadside 
and occasional corn and_ cotton 
fields; but these woods are teeming 
with life, although it is for the 
most part unseen. Behind the chaos 
of trees the rustic builds his home, 
and around this home he cultivates 
his fields. His methods are ancient, 
his tools are ancient—old as the 
oaks that shelter his two-roomed 
house. His grandfather planted the 
oaks, his grandfather cleared the 
land and tilled the soil after the 
manner of his kind, and lived out his 
days, and his grandson expects , to 
do the same in the same way. There- 
fore, he wants nothing that is new. 

His faith in the moon—the same 
old moon under whose amorous rays 
his forebears went a-wooing. All 
his crops are planted either in the 
light or dark thereof; nor does he 
dare cut a forest tree or kill a pig 
without consulting as to the phases 
of that chaste orb. And to see the 
new moon through brush is a fatal- 
ity; and if it is on its back, it is a 
sign of dry weather, but if on its 
end, it will surely rain. 

He is a beliver in the companion- 
ship of men and women, and at an 
early age he begins life with some 
shy-eyed lassie a year or two younger 
than himself, or maybe that much 
older, but no matter. With her aid, 
he raises his crops, which are princi- 
pally corn, cotton and children—the 
last usually the most prolific, though 
raised with the least culture—and in 
autumn when the cotton crop is gin- 
ned, the whole family goes with it 
to town, and tfiey live riotously for 
a while on the proceeds of their labor, 
and with a foresight of winter’s long 
season of snow,’’ lay in a stock of the 
various forms of tobacco—the nation- 
al emblem of Weston. 


As for the crop of children, they 
are taught to put their faith in the 
moon; to discriminate between a good 
*possum dog and a bad one; to find 
wild bees’ nests of a Sunday, and to 
learn other things of kindred nature. 
As for school, that is optional—which 
generally means staying away. Con- 
sequently, Weston is not intellectual. 

Theirs is the Simple Life—but too 
simple. They have no ambitions, no 
goal to never be reached; they expect 
nothing and are not disappointed. 
They plod on, under the burden or 
their lives. The great world does 
not know them-——their own world is 
small and circumscribed. Beyond 
its borders they never see—are never 
seen. When they “go down into sil- 
ence’ they will not be missed. Oth- 
ers quietly take their places and the 
monotonous drama of life is repeated. 
And so on, over and over again until 
the end of time. 


eee ee de 





Such are the people that go to Wes- 
ton. Perhaps they have just arrived 
from a Sunday-morning bee-hunt, or 
maybe they even take a drink before 
starting, but anyhow, they go regu- 
larly to Weston to hear the Word of 
God. Maybe before the woods hide 
them they have forgotten all. they 
have heard—for Weston’s people are 
not moral except on Sunday, and of- 
ten not then. But they always be- 
have well at church. It is an edi- 
fice of their own building and they 
are proud of it, therefore respectful. 
It is not grand; there are no lofty 
spres, no vaulted domes. It is as 
plain as the Gospel preached therein, 
and as unornamented as the rustics 
that hear the Gospel. But it looks 
very well with its surroundings of 
green trees and the white sand be- 
neath it, the red roadway and gray 
fences. It is white itself as an em- 
blem of purity, but the people that 
go there are not pure. 


Notwithstanding, the little church 
is great for its religious awakenings. 
Revivals are its forte. These last for 
weeks at a time, running day and 
night. Nor does the preacher speak 
to empty benches: they are always 
full. Whatever transgressions are 
named against the Westonites, church 
neglect, at least, is not one of them. 
It is one virtue that they have. 

Between the awakenings, the peo- 
ple are napping. Falling from grace 
has become a habit. That is why so 
many awakenings are necessary—to 
keep them aroused. When once 
aroused they are enthusiastic pro- 
tempore. Day or night, let it be the 
church is crowded. Great is the in- 
terest expressed. Everybody comes, 
man, woman, and child. The farmer 
unhitches his mule from the plow and 
rides it to meting. If he has his coat 
in the field with him, very well, he 
wears it; if not, he goes on to church 


in his shirt-sleeves and is not 
abashed. The congregation at Wes- 
ton is not a dress-parade. Shirt- 


sleeves and ‘‘brogans’’ and blue over- 
alls are not shamed into hiding them- 
selves. Nay: they are seen in promi- 
nent places; they adorn sometimes, 
perchance his grace, the deacon. But 
people do not go to Weston to show 
their clothes. Many go ‘just to be 
a-going,’’ but let us be liberal and 
say they go for the Gospel—perhaps 
most of them do. These shirt-sleeves 
and overalls are symbolical of their 
religion. It is simpJe, plain, true. 
And in time it will wear out, just as 
shirts and overalls do. 


Sometimes they get up and tell 
their ‘‘experience.’’ Not all of them 
are gifted with oratorical powers and 
only a few, if any, are blessed with 
cultivated faculties. Then their talks 
lack eloquence and smoothness and 
the laws of rhetoric are mercilessly 
ignored, but nevertheless, they are 
sincere. They may not be the easy, 
polished words of trained lips, but 
they are rude gems, digged from the 
heart. 


Halfway between Somewhere and 
Nowhere on lanes and hidden path- 
ways are many humbles homes. In 








the midst of these is Weston, like a 
shining light, though it sometimes 
burns dimly. Here the unlettered 
rustics live, with a scant measure of 
earthly goods, but with-a full portion 
of the joy of life—blessed, in that 
they possess that which the great 
world strives for in vain—happiness. 
RUSTIC. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





“My Old Kentucky Home’—Story of 
the Origin of the Famous Song. 


The song, “My Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ was written by Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, a resident of Pennsyl- 
yania, while he and his sister were 
on a visit to Judge John Rowan, a 
short distance east of Bardstown. 
One beautiful morning, while the 
slaves were at work in the cornfield, 
and the sun_ was shining with a 
mighty splendor on the waving grass 
—first giving it the color of a light 
red, then changing it to a golden hue 
—there were seated upon a bench in 
front of the Rowan homestead, two 
young people—a brother and a sis- 
ter. High up in the top of a tree 
was a mocking-bird warbling its 
sweet notes. Over in the hidden re- 
cesses of a small bush the thrush’s 
mellow song could be heard. A 
number of small negro children 
were playing not far away. When 
Foster had finished the first verse 
of the song, his sister took it from 
his hand, and sang in a sweet, mel- 
low voice: 


“The sun shines bright in the old 
Kentucky home; 
’Tis summer, the darkies are gay’ 
The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s 
in the bloom, 
While the birds make music all 
the day. 
The young folks roll on the little 
cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright; 
By-’n’-by hard times comes a-knock- 
in’ at the door— 
Then, my old Kentucky home, 
good-night.”’ 


On her finishing the first verse the 
mocking-bird descended to a lower 
branch. The feathery songster drew 
his head to one side, and appeared 
to be completely enraptured at the 
wonderful voice of the young singer. 
When the last sweet note died away 
upon the air, her fond brother sang 
in a deep, bass voice: 


‘‘Weep no more, my lady; 
Oh, weep no more to-day; 
We will sing one song for the old 
Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home far 
away.”’ 


The negroes had laid down their 
hoes and rakes, the little tots had 
placed themselves behind the large 
sheltering trees, while the old black 
women were peeping around the 
corner of the house. The faithful 
old house-dog never tooks his eyes 
off the young singers. Everything 
was still; not even the stirring of 
the leaves seemed to break the won- 
derful silence. Again the brother 
and sister took hold of the remaining 
notes, and sang in sweet accents: 


“They hunt no more for the ’possun\ 
and the coon 
On the meadow, the hill and the 
shore; 
They sing no more by the glimmer 
of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin 


door. 
The day goes by like a shadow o’er 
the heart, 
With sorrow where all was de- 
light; 


The time has come when the darkies 
have to part— 
Then, my old Kentucky 
good-night. 


home, 








“The head must bow and the bac 
will have to bend 
Wherever the darkies may go: 
A few more days and the trouble «|| 
will end 
In the field where the sugar-canes 
grow; 
A few more days for to tote the 
weary load, 
No matter, ’twill never be light, 
A few more days till we totter on the 
road— 
Then, my old 
good-night.”’ 


Kk 


‘Kentucky home 


As the song was finished tears 
flowed down the old people’s cheeks: 
the children crept from their hiding- 
places behind the trees, their faces 
wreathed in smiles; the mocking- 
bird and the thrush sought their 
homes in the thicket, while the old 
dog still lay basking in the sun.-— 
Bardstown (Ky.) Record. 





What Potted Ham is Made Of. 


Here’s something that will inter- 
est eaters of canned meats, which 
we find in an exchange: 

The current number of Every- 
body’s contains Upton Sinclair’s re- 
ply to J. O. Armour’s recent defence 
of the Goverfiment inspection of 
slaughter houses. It’s strong writ- 
ing—almost too strong for pleasant 
before-breakfast reading—but the 
subject demands it. 

“T have. charged,’’ writes Mr. 
Sinclair, ‘‘and I charge here again, 
that the so-called ‘potted ham’ and 
‘deviled ham’ sold by Armour & Co. 
consists of the old dry waste ends 
of smoked beef, ground up with po- 
tato skins with the hard cartilagin- 
ous gullets of beef, and with the 
udders of cows, dyed to prevent their 
showing white. And the Federal 
inspection has no power to prevent 
that. The federal inspection has no 
power to say whether or not any 
measure shall be taken to see that 
poisoned rats are not ground up in 
the sausage meat, as man after man 
in the yards told me that they had 
seen; it has no power to prevent 
the ‘doctoring’ of spoiled ham with 
all sorts of chemicals; to preserving 
of sausage with borax and salicylic 
acid, and the dyeing of it to save 
the time and expense incidental to 
smoking! It has no power to pre- 
vent the adulteration of sausage with 
‘potato flour,’ the by-product of the 
manufacture of potato-alcohol; or to 
prevent the adulteration of lard with 


beef fat, tallow and lard stearin, 
paraffin and cotton seed oil. Does 
Mr. Armour deny that all these 


things which I have named are done 
in his establishment? If he deny 
it, I will refer him to the Tenth Bi- 
ennial Report of the Minnesota State 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
pages 173, 175, 176 and 182.” 





Not Dangerous. 


A minister’s small son had com- 
mitted some minor domestic crime, 
and fearing the wrath to come, had 
hidden himself in the barn. A vig- 
orous search was made, but his hid- 
ing place was undiscovered, and as 
the day passed on, his parents be- 
came alarmed. It was not until dark 
that the small fugitive reappeared, 
and by that time anxiety had over- 
come all other feeling in the father’s 
heart, so that his son’s appearance 
was hailed with relief rather than 
anger, says the American Spectator. 

Presently, taking the small boy on 
his knee, the minister said gravely: 

“It is true, my boy, that I could 
not find you, but the Lord and the 


Evil One both knew’ where you 
were.”’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t worrying about 
them,’ the unrepentant youngster 
responded. ‘“‘They were not looking 


for me with shingles in their hands!” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


There are’ several of our kind 
friends to whom ‘‘Aunt Mary” wishes 
to make an apology. By some mis- 
hap or other, a number of excellent 
letters from Chatterers, which we 
had been saving with the intention 
ot publishing, have been lost—and 
I regret this all the more because 
several of the letters were written 
in response to my personal appeals. 
J am truly sorry, but may I not ask 
that each writer will accept this 
apology and in proof of the accept- 
ance, write me another letter right 
away? I should be heart-sick to 
think that this accident should 
cause any Chatterer to take offence 
and drop out of the Circle. It must 
not be. 

* * * 

“For Next Year’s Flowers” is just 
right for just now, dear Cousin S. 
H. M. We are glad that you re- 
minded us in time to begin for the 
beauties of next spring. You love 
roses; so do we all. They are the 
queen of flowers, giving such abund- 
ant return for so little work. Do 
you know that summer is a good 
time to get new plants? Have a shal- 
low box of coarse river sand in some 
place where the morning sun will be 
on it. As the handsome roses that 
were sent by a kind neighbor begin 
to shatter in the vase, plant them in 
this sand. The new plant, you know, 
comes from the bud where the leaf 
joins the stem. Leave only one of 
these buds above the sand so that 
the young roots will have but little 
stem to nourish. Keep moderately 
wet; in two weeks the buds sheuld 
swell and growth begin. Did you 
ever try the perennial sweet pea? It 
is quite as pretty as the annual and 
so much less trouble. In the winter 
it dies down, of course, but the roots 
increase and each spring there are 
nore and more of these lovely vines. 

I have in mind a quaint rambling 
old garden in the country near my 
home where, against a wall of ivy, 
these sweet peas clambered luxuri- 
antly every summer; the dainty 
blooms and lighter foilage showing 
beautifully against the dark green 
background. The old home _ has 
passed into other hands and the gar- 
den is overgrown with shrubs: it is 
now only “a picture on memory’s 
walls.”’ 

If you have not already done so, 
add to your Oriental and Shirly pop- 
pies, the California poppy (Escholt- 
zia it is labeled). These must be 
sown in the fall where they are to 
grow; they do not transplant. Try 
columbine, carnation, phlox, petunia 
and fox-glove, all sown about Sep- 


tember. Write us again. 
* * 
“Boys, Attention,’ is fine; so 


glad something appealed to Reader 
and made him tell us of the books 
that charmed his boyish fancy. The 
‘“‘vears that make the difference be- 
tween the boy and man” are of vital 
importance. It is so necessary that 
good books and good papers, these 
silent, yet most impressive compan- 
ions, be pure and good. 

Dear boys, brimming. over with 
energy and vitality: all too soon the 
cares of life and the awful pit- 
falls of - temptation will surround 
them; make them strong so they 
make them strong so they may stand. 
The books that you mention are fine. 
Add to these, if possible, Froissart’s 
Chronicles and the works of Kirk 
Munroe and Cary Eggleston. 

The best of all birthday and 
Christmas presents is a good paper; 
it is a new gift each week. Take the 
Youth’s Companion and Young Peo- 





ple’s Weekly, besides The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Give the boy as well 
as the girl a dainty, pretty room, 
with his own books, pets and special 
belongings. 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek or tan! 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride; 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s, for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of 

sin.”’ 
* * * 

The season of canning and pre- 
serving is at hand, and for the best 
article sent on this subject before 
August 15th, a prize of $1 will be 
given. Now let the Chatterers send 
in their experiences. 

AUNT MARY. 





A Suggestion for Poetry Lovers. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I wonder how 
many of the cousins keep Scrap- 
books? I have one which I have 
kept for many years, and the other 
day I was pasting. in some poems 1 
cut out of The Progressive Farmer, 
so I thought I would write and tell 
the cousins about it. Any sort of an 
old blank book will do, and any piece 
of poetry, or little mottos, or any- 
thing at all you want to keep, can 
be pasted in it from time to time. 
It does not take long to get quite 
a number, and if one looks out for 
them, one is always running across 
poems that ought to be kept. I cut 
a great many out of The Progressive 
Farmer. Those on the ‘‘Home Cir- 
cle’ page are nearly always good. I 
think ‘‘Little Boy Blue” is the pret- 
tiest one we have had for some time. 
I also cut out the ‘‘Familiar Songs,” 
on the Children’s page. I am glad 
they are being published. Most of 
us know them, and we all ought to. 
I hope the Editor will print a great 
many before he stops. 

JANE. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





Boys, Attention! 


Dear Aunt Mary: I would like to 
take up a little of your space to tell 
you about some of the books I used 
to like when I was a boy. Girls who 
are fond of reading will read almost 
anything, but unless a boy gets hold 
of a book that appeals to him, he 
won’t finish it, so I thought they 
might like to hear something of the 
books which were one boy’s delight. 

The first book I ever remember 
reading at all was a one-syllable copy 
of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ which I did 
not like. Later, I read it in its prop- 
er form, but for some reason I never 
did take any stock in it. What I did 
like, was a copy of “Swiss Family 
Robinson,’’ which fell into my hands 
when I[I- was about fourteen. This 
described the adventures and make- 
shifts, not of one man, but of a whole 
family, who were cast, with a few 
domestic animals and _ household 
goods, on a desert island. The book 
had then the most powerful fascina- 
tion for me, and I have never fully 
outgrown it, but still hear its name 
with an indescribable thrill. There 
was another one on the same order 
‘called ‘“‘The Desert Home’ which I 
loved almost as well. 
member who wrote either of these, 
though they are’ both well-known 
books. 

IT read a great many of the “‘Henty 
books” later, and while I did not 
care for all of them, those I did like, 
I liked very much. “Beric the 
Britain,’ ‘In the Heart of the 
Rockies,’’ and ‘‘In Freedom’s Cause.” 
Their author, G. A. Henty, takes his 


I do not re-. 





heroes, usually boys from sixteen to 
twenty, through the most amazing 
adventures that ever were in reality 
or imagination, but his books are, in 
the main, historically correct. There 
was also a book by G. M. Fenn called 
“The Golden Magnet’’ which every 
true boy ought to revel in. It is a 
rare story of adventure, not unlike 
Henty’s stories. These books are all 
wholesome in their general tone, and 
just such books as I should be glad 

to see a son of mine interested in. 
Recently I have been reading some 
animal stories-—Kipling’s ‘Jungle 
Book,’”’ and E. Thompson-Seton’s 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,’ 
which set me thinking of the books [ 
used to love, and are in reality the 
cause of my writing this letter. [ 
enjoyed them so that I could not re- 
sist the temptation of telling others 
about them, and of those other books 
which have lived in my memory 
through the years that make the dif- 

ference between a boy and a man. 

READER. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





For Next Year’s Flowers. 


Dear Aunt Mary: MI like to read 
the ‘‘Social Chat’’ letters in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer very much, but that. 
isn’t enough—I want to be a cousin 
myself and let you hear from me 
occasionally. I can’t discuss com- 
pulsory education and things like 
that, that I don’t know anything 
about, but I would like to tell you 
about my garden. I have such a 
lovely little garden (and_it isn’t so 
very little either) which is almost 
over-run with flowers, but as my fa- 
vorite flowers are roses and sweet- 
peas, of course the greater part of 
the garden is filled with them. I 
plant my sweet-peas just as I do Eng- 
lish peas, and about the same time. 
The catalogues give very elaborate 
directions about digging trenches, 
putting rocks at the bottom for 
drainage, etc., and one year I tried 
that plan, and carried out every di- 
rection faithfully. Asa result, I had 
the most luxuriant vines, with scarce- 
ly a blossom. Of course that wasn’t 
what I wanted. Ever since then I 
have planted them just like English 
peas, and there are more blossoms 
than [I can begin to cut. 

I know it is too late to be telling 
the cousins what to do for their this 
year’s garden, but there are a great 
many things that should be done this 
summer if they want the best results 
next year. As the seeds mature on 
your poppies, mignonette, pansies, 
ete., collect them and put them in 
envelopes, each envelope labeled. 
Then when spring comes again you 
will be ready to go right ahead. I 
have found that pansies planted—l 
mean the seed—about August and 
September, survive the winter readi- 
ly, especially if a little loose trash, 
leaves or straw, is thrown over them 
for protection, and will be blooming 
in the spring almost as soon as the 








hyacinths. As for poppies, the only 
way to have them in perfection is to 
sow the seeds this fall and leave 
them to come up of their own sweet 
will next spring. I planted mine in 
the spring, a year ago, and was re- 
warded with a few straggling plants 
and small blosoms, but this spring, 
the same spot is a mass of scarlet and 
pink and white, come from the seeds 
that the wind scattered from last 
summer’s unsatisfactory harvest. I 
notice that most of the volunteer 
plants came up from little clumps of 
dried weeds, or from under clods, 
etc., so I suppose a little protection 
would not hurt them. 
MRS. S. H. M. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, 





North Carolina 











Embroideries, 
Edges, Insertions 


Hundred styles and prices— 
large selection styles at each 
price. 

Swiss, Nainsook or Cambric 
Embroideries, Edges, or Inser- 
tions, 5, 8, 10, 12%4, 15, 25, 35¢. 
a yard. 

Corset Cover Embroideries— 
extra large as ortment, 25c. to 
$1.00 a yard. 

All-over Embroideries, 75c. to 
$1.50 a yard. Some exception- 
ally desirable Lace All-Overs in 
this lot. 

27-inch Embroidered Flounc- 
ings—some lace-trimmed, 50c., 
75¢., $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50. 

Lot exceedingly desirable Swiss 
Embroidered Match Sets. 

Special lot Cotton Torchon 
and wide Valenciennes Lace, Sc. 
a yard. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, = PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 
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information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


recognized as. the 
‘KF AVORITE” piano of the South. 


Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. ll 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

“a This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
ualities and great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 


MATHU- 







“LEADER” and 2 


Cash or 


Catalogue and 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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j "WHAT'S T eevee vevveveseererersre = 


‘‘WHAT’S THE NEWS?’’ 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 


The meat inspection bill has been passed, the 
bill in its final shape being something of a com- 
promise. President Roosevelt waived his de- 
mand that labels be dated, as it was argued that 
the meats do not age quickly, and dating would 
only give much trouble to the trade without cor- 
responding benefit to the people. On the whole, 
however, the measure is undoubtedly much more 
effective as a result of President Roosevelt’s in- 
terference—just as the rate legislation bill is not 
only more effective because of his activity, but 
would probably not exist at all but for his ad- 
vocacy of the principle. 

By a majority of only five the Senate last week 
concurred in the action of the House in voting 
for the lock type as against the sea-level type 
for the Panama Canal. This is in line with the 
President’s wishes, and with this question settled, 
men and machinery will now be rushed to the 
Isthmus, and the work of dividing two continents 
co since creation’s dawn, will be pushed with 
all possible speed. 

Friday the Senate passed the Appalachian For- 
est Reserve Bill, and friends of the measure are 
now confident of getting it through the House 
next winter. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $3,000,000. 

We are gratified to see that there is still hope 
of carrying the pure food bill through Congress, 
and that some Congressmen are determined to 
see that it does not have loop-holes big enough 
for the patent medicine sharks to drive a coach 
througi—among these being Representative Mann 
who made a strong speech Thursday. ‘Medi- 
cines now on the market advertised in the strong- 
est terms to cure the opium habit,”’ said Mr. Mann, 
“show on investigation enough opium to develop 
the opium habit’’—and he cited other instances of 
patent medicine fraud. The evil is clearly on the 
run. 

se 


POLITICS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The South Carolina Democratic campaign open- 
ed last week with the following candidates enter- 
ed for the coming primary: 


“For United States Senate—B. R. Tillman and 
W. W. Lumpkin; for Congress—First District, 
George S. Legare; Second District, J. O. Patter- 
son, G. L. Toole and Butler B. Hair; Third Dis- 
trict, Wyatt Aiken and J. E. Boggs; Fourth Dis- 
trict, W. C. Irby, Jr., J. T. Johnston and G. H. 
Mahan; Fifth District, D. E. Finley, T. J. Strait 
and W. P. Pollock; Sixth District, J. E. Ellerbe; 
Seventh District, A. F. Lever; for Governor—M. 
F. Ansel, C. L. Blease, J. E. Brunson, W. A. Ed- 
wards, R. I. Manning, J. J. Mahan, John T. Sloan, 
A. C. Jones; Lieutenant-Governor—Thomas G. 
McLeod and Charles A. Smith; Secretary of State 
—R. M. McCown, J. B. Morrison, L. M. Ragin and 
M. P. Tribble; Attorney-General—J. Fraser Lyon, 
John W. Ragsdale and L. F. Youmans; Comptrol- 
ler-General—A. W. Jones and G. L. Walker; State 
Treasurer—R. H. Jennings; Adjutant-General— 
J. C. Boyd and L. W. Haskell; Railroad Commis- 
sioner—James Cansler, John C. Sellers, J. M. Sul- 
livan, J. A. Summerset and John H. Wharton; 
State Superintendent of Education—O. B. Mar- 
tin.” 


The liquor question is the one all-absorbing is- 
sue, and the varying shades of opinion are indi- 
cated by the platforms of the several candidates 
for Governor: M. F. Ansel, county dispensary ad- 
vocate; Senator Cole L. Blease, State dispensary 
as it stands; Joel E. Brunson, straight prohibi- 
tion; W. A. Edwards, prohibition; R. I. Manning, 
dispensary reformed; J. J. McMahan, dispensary 








reformed; Lieutenant-Governor John T. Sloan, 
for the State dispensary. 

It was only at the eleventh hour that an oppon- 
ent of Senator Tillman appeared—quite as a sur- 
prise. Capt. Lumpkin is a Georgian by birth and 
is commercial agent of the Georgia Railroad. But 
while Senator Tillman’s pet institution, the dis- 
pensary, may or may not go down in the fierce 
onslaught that is to be made upon it, the Pitch- 
fork Statesman himself is sure of re-election. 

me 
BRYAN AND TAFT. 

The Bryan tide is still rising, though the ultra- 
Conservatives must be disappointed at the inter- 
view sent out from Tokio Friday in which the Ne- 
braskan says: 

“There is some talk of controlling the trusts— 
you might as well talk of controlling burglary. 
We do not say men shall only steal a little bit, 
or in some particular way, but that they shall not 
steal at all. It is so of private monopolies. It is 
not sufficient to control or regulate them—they 
must be absolutely and totally destroyed. Cor- 
porations should be controlled and regulated, 
but private monopolies must be exterminated, root 
and branch. Now you call that a radical doctrine. 
Yet it is more conservative to apply this remedy 
now than to wait until predatory wealth has by 
its lawlessness brought odium on legitimate ac- 
cumulations.”’ 

The Washington correspondent of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch quotes President Roosevelt as say- 
ing that there is only one man who can beat 
Bryan in 1908. That man, in his opinion, is 
William H. Taft, now Secretary of War. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, however, has offered Taft a place 
on the Supreme Court, and fears to urge him to 
run for the Presidential nomination, lest it prove 
a case of the dog’s dropping the substantial bone 
for the unsubstantial shadow. Meanwhile, it is 
becoming more and more uncertain whether Bryan 
can command the full support of Hearst and other 
Radical Democrats with Socialistic tendencies. 

st 
A RAILROAD SCHEDULE AND A FUSS. 


With all the voluminous matter printed about 
the recent change in the Southern Railway sched- 
ule to which the Raleigh News and Observer ob- 
jected, just these facts stand out unshaken: A 
railroad ought never to be allowed to change its 
schedule for the purpose of injuring any news- 
naper; a paper should never be allowed to bull- 
doze authorities into forcing a change of schedule 
solely for its convenience. We confess that, ow- 
ing to the brevity of human life, we have not read 
the testimony, and we do not know which of these 
principles applies in the case recently before the 
public. What we do know is, that the Corpora- 
tion Commission ought to have power to protect 
the people by enforcing any decree not in conflict 
with the Constitution. If it has that power it 
should exercise it; if it has not the power, action 
by the Legislature is imperatively demanded. 

eS 
MINOR MATTERS. 


There is now one less Democratic Governor 
than last week. John M. Pattison, elected Gover- 
nor oi Ohio last fall when all the rest of his ticket 
failed, is dead; and is succeeded by the Republi- 
can Lieutenant-Governor, Lintner Harris. Pat- 
tison was a man of unblemished character, and 
his victory was a triumph for the temperance and 
moral forces of Ohio. He defeated Governor Her- 
rick because of Herrick’s alliance with the liquor 
element. 


After an investigation lasting six months, the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission has _ ordered a 
general reduction of 25 per cent in freight rates 
in that State. In this connection, we may say that 
our recent criticism of the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission for not giving more atten- 
tion to freight rates is resented by a defender of 
that body, who asserts that intra-State rates are 
lower in North Carolina than anywhere else in 
the South. The chief complaint is an account of 
inter-State tariffs, the undeniably gross discrimi- 
nations here being beyond the power of a State 
court to remedy. 





THE WEST'S LOSS AND THE SOUTH’S GAIN. 


The trite old adage about the ill wind finds a 
new illlustration in the case of the exposures of 
rottenness in the packing house and canned meat 
business. ‘‘Uncle Jo’? has already pointed out 
that they have resulted in an increased demand 
for poultry, but even more marked is likely to 
be the increased demand for Southern hams and 
home-made meat products generally. In the July 
magazine now before us, we do not find the fa- 
miliar Swift and Armour ads, but we do find a 
conspicuaus announcement from a New York firm 
beginning this way: 

“To People Who Object to Stock Yard Prod- 


ucts: We make a specialty of hams and bacon 
cured in Virginia,’’ etc., etc. 


People who have read the stories of packing 
house filth (only the milder ones recently appear- 
ing in The Progressive Farmer) or the story of 
how potted ham(?) is made as given on page 6, 
are naturally ready to pay a higher price for 
home-prepared meats. It is an industry in which 
there is no danger of overproduction: the shame- 
ful fact is that at this time we are not even sup- 
plying the local trade, statistics showing that 
North Carolina alone in 1904 imported $780,000 
worth of hams and other meats from the West 
and North. 

We ought to see all these facts for ourselves 
without having foreigners rebuke us for our neg- 
lect of so great an opportunity right at our door, 
but it may help to drive the facts home to con- 
sider what the Washington Post has to say about 
the meat scandals, and the South’s relation to 
them: 


“It seems in order to say, however, that at 
least Southern towns, cities, and communities 
have no right to complain. If at any time they 
have suffered, either in their stomachs or their 
pockets, because of the high price or the un- 
wholesome character of Chicago meat products, 
they have only themselves to blame. There has 
never been the smallest reason why they should 
not feed themselves from their own herds, flocks, 
fields, dairies and barn-yards. The South is rich 
in farming and grazing lands, and the inhabi- 
tunts thereof can raise beef cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, and vegetables of the very finest quality 
and in unlimited quantity if they choose. 
Why need they go to Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, or any other distant market for 
food which they can produce themselves? And 
if they persist in a policy so unnecessary and so 
improvident, they might have the grace to realize 
that it is their fault and refrain from condemna- 
iion of others. The pastures of the South can 
turn out as good beef and mutton as the stock- 
yards of Chicago can. Southern farms are capa- 
vble of furnishing as high-class butter, milk, eggs, 
etc., as any farms in Iowa or Kansas. Why, 
then, do not the Southern people help themselves 
instead of calling upon Hercules to help them 
and filling the air with complaint and impreca- 
tion when he fails to. answer to their satisfac- 
tion? 

“We do not pretend to pronounce upon the 
truth, or lack of truth, in all these nauseous de- 
nunciations of the packing houses. We are quite 
sure, however, that the Southern people would 
be in much better business to set about the task 
of caring for themselves. It is not at all neces- 
asry for them to be dependent on imported food 
of any kind. When they bewail the hardships in- 
flicted on them by the Western trusts, they re- 
mind us of nothing so much as of the Texas 
ranch owner, thirty years ago, denouncing the 
quality of the condensed milk he got from 
Minnesota.”’ 


* * * 


One of the things which has stood in the way 
of profitable swine production in the South is the 
hog cholera menace. A discussion of this plague, 
running through several weeks, has now been 
carried on in The Progressive Farmer, and we 
shall feel that it has accomplished a great deal 
of good if it only leads one thousand of our 
twenty thousand farmer readers to keep the Gov- 
ernment cholera mixture near their feeding 
troughs. It has been printed twice of late, but 
Col. Wade repeats it on page 3. Col. Wade lived 
in an Illinois county which lost $1,000,000 worth 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 



















of hogs from cholera one season, and the mixture 
entirely prevented the attack in his herd. Noth- 
ing will cure cholera: the so-called cholera cures, 
like the stock food frauds, are advertised by farm 
papers which are willing to go into partnership 
with rascals to swindle the farmers they profess 
to protect. But while the Government cholera 
mixture will not cure, Col. Wade bears testimony 
that he has never known it to fail to prevent, 
and for that reason it should be kept always with- 
in reach of the hogs. Take the recipe to your 
nearest drug-store and you cdn get the materials 
at a very small cost. 





THE TORRENS LAW. 


We propose to keep up the fight for the Torrens 
System of registering land titles until it is adopt- 
ed in every State in The Progressive Farmer’s ter- 
ritory. In North Carolina or South Carolina no 
other paper or public man is conspicuously cham- 
pioning the measure at this time, but we know 
that able advocates will soon join us; while in 
Virginia Hon. Eugene C. Massie is laboring for 
the reform in season and out of season. We may 
be pardoned for reprinting the following extract 
from a letter just received from Mr. Massie: 


“The burdens of our present land laws bear 
most harshly upon the man of small means. This 
is true, not only because our humble citizens suf- 
fer most from the iniquities of existing tax laws, 
but because they are practically prevented from 
waking any use of their real estate. The wealthy 
hian never cares to borrow small sums of money 
on his realty, but gets large loans for long terms. 
He can, therefore, afford to pay the heavy costs 
and charges imposed upon all transactions with 
real estate. But that is not the case with men of 
small means. You want a small sum of money, 
and perhaps for a short time. But if you try to 
get such a loan on your lands, you will find that 
the costs and interest will make the burden op- 
pressive. For, you know, the borrower has to 
pay all the commissions, fees, and charges of 
every sort and description. It is plain, therefore, 
that the poor man is practically deprived of his 
property to the extent that he is prevented from 
using it under our present laws. All these in- 
equalities, and this injustice, and the cruel for- 
ieiture of lands for delinquent,taxes, will be pre- 
vented by the Torrens Bill. 

“TI have never proposed that there should be 
any compulsory features in Virginia. My idea 
has been simply to open the door to progressive 
communities, preserving the good old democratic 
doctrines of home rule and local option, leaving 
the new system to grow by its own merits along 
with the old until it shall gradually occupy the 
whole field. I am satisfied this will be the result. 
and have been willing that the process should be 
slow. I will be glad if you will send me copies of 
your paper, and shall take pleasure in doing any- 
thing I can to promote this worthy cause. I have 
long believed it was simply a matter of education, 
and that the people will demand the adoption of 
the ‘Torrens System as soon as they understand 
what it means to them. It gives me great en- 
couragement to know that you have bared your 
blade in earnest, and it will only require a few 
more like you to win the battle.”’ 





PREVENTING FEVERS. 


If malaria or typhoid fever never killed any 
one, the money loss in time wasted and in doctors’ 
bills would be staggering; and probably half the 
cases could be prevented by reasonable sanitary 
regulations. So colossal a waste of life and treas- 
ure naturally calls for the most earnest considera- 
tion of all thoughtful persons, and we do not feel 
that we can print matter of greater value to our 
readers at this time than that outlining a system 
by which the usual summer ravages of malarial 
and typhoid fevers may be reduced. We are glad 
to announce the beginning of such a series of ar- 
ticles by a man whose name is a guarantee not 
only of the highest scientific accuracy but of their 
great practical value—Dr. Richard H. Lewis, of 
Raleigh. 

The first of his letters will appear next week, 
and the reader should resolve now not to miss any 
of them. F 








A BOON TO THE COTTON OIL INDUSTRY. 


It has been known all along that the remoYal 
of the tax on denatured alcohol would lead to the 
use of enormous quantities of potatoes for the 
1uanufacture of this product: now it develops that 
the cotton oil mills of the South may put all 
other enterprises at a disadvantage in this work. 
A practical test was made recently by Mr. J. C. 
Spurlin, of Arkansas, showing that the oil ma- 
chinery is especially adapted to the work, and at 
the meeting of the South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association the matter was extensively 
discussed, the possibility of using sweet as well 
as Irish potatoes being considered. The Charles- 
ton News and Courier, writing of the matter, 
says: 


“The suggestion of Mr. Christopher Fitzsim- 
mons to the Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
that cottonseed oil mill machinery might per- 
haps be utilized for the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol from sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes, 
deserves careful investigation. The removal by 
Congress of the tax on denatured alcohol is ex- 
pected to cause a revolution in many of the arts, 
and it is promised that the demand for the liquid 
will be enormous. We have already pointed out 
that, if potatoes may be profitably employed in 
the manufacture, the conditions are present in 
South Carolina for the development of a new and 
important industry. 

“The one drawback to the cottonseed crushing 
business is that its season is short. The mills 
are at work from the beginning of the cotton 
harvest in September until February or March, 
and for the remaining months of the year the 
plants are ‘dead.’ To find even partial employ- 
ment for the mills in the summer, ice-making 
machines have been built in connection with them, 
and various other schemes have been tried. Gen- 
erally these have not proved successful, and in 
most of the oil mills in the South the engines are 
idle, while fixed charges continue and lessen the 
profits to the owners. 

‘‘Potatoes begin to come in very soon after the 
supply of cottonseed is exhausted. If they can 
be converted into alcohol at a cost which will per- 
mit the product to be sold in competition with 
producers elsewhere, a great field for profit-earn- 
ing will opened in the South. It will hardly be 
disputed that potato crops, of both kinds, can be 
raisd as cheaply in South Carolina as they can be 
raised anywhere in the United States.”’ 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

In this week’s “Sunny Home Stock Talk’ Mr. 
A. L. French gives the “land resting’ theory a 
good drubbing; and his contrast between the Ohio 
county and the North Carolina county makes an 
effective argument. The theory that land ought 
to grow up in weeds every three or four years is 
no more tenable than the theory that a man 
ought to go off on an occasional spree of de- 
bauchery. Change is needed, but not that sort of 
change. Put the idle land in peas or clover. And 
every acre of stubble land from which grain has 
been cut this month should be sown to peas at 
once. In a week or two Mr. French will take up 
the farm tool question in The Progressive Farmer, 
discussing not only the manufactured tools which 
should be more largely used, but a number of 
valuable home-made tools which the farmer can 
niake for himself after the crops are laid by. 
(And the laying-by season is almost at hand: cot- 
ton blooms are coming in, blackberries are ripe, 
und the “July flies’? are beginning to sing in the 
treetops.) Look for Mr. French’s letters. 

On page 2 Mr. H. M. Daniel gives good counsel 
on crimson clover culture; a South Carolina farm- 
er tells how by care and the use of the paint 
brush he has kept cart-wheels and wagons in 
good condition for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury; a Texas man gives a table from his ledger 
showing the profits in canning—an industry to 
which our farmers should give more attention; 
and lastly, there is an ‘‘advertisement” to which 
we do not hesitate to direct your most earnest at- 
tention. 

For one time we find ourselves compelled to 





disagree with our good friend, Charles Cotton 





Moore. We know that the crop reporting service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has been far from satisfactory, and that the last 
“explanation” was a decidedly puzzling affair, to 
say the least. But we are not yet convinced that 
the irregularities in one of the twenty bureaus of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
ought to lead us to oust a man who has done such 
excellent work with the other nineteen bureaus. 

Since the Kentucky Home-Coming, everybody 
is interested in “My Old Kentucky Home’’—but 
the Bardstown editor while giving the main facts 
about the origin of the famous song—on page 6— 
manifestly gave some play to a rather vivid im- 
agination. 

Nobody’s going to eat potted ham after reading 
how it is made—-but that only means that genuine 
Carolina and Virginia product will be in greater 
demand. Our farmers should get ready to sup- 
ply it. 

On page 14 there is a Business Directory which 
it will be worth your while to examine. As we 
write this, it hasn’t been two minutes since we 
answered an inquiry from a subscriber which he 
could easily have answered for himself by looking 
into our advertising columns—and this happens 
nearly every day or two. Read the ads. 

We hope that both old and young are following 
the series of Bird Stories which we are now print- 
ing on our Young People’s Page. This week’s 
sketch of the ‘‘rain crow’’ is delightful. 





“There is no other one thing that is doing so 
much for North Carolina as the cowpea,’’ declared 
a thoughtful farmer in our presence the other 
day. “I traveled twenty miles this morning and 
every farmer on the route is growing peas.’ 
E.very cornfield in the State should be broadcasted 
in peas this summer. Buy seed now and get ready 
for sowing. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


It’s happened pretty often in my time that I’ve 
seen a crowd pelt a man with mud, go away, and, 
returning a few months or a few years later, and 
finding him still in the same place, throw boquets 
at him. But that, mark you, was because first 
and last he was standing in the right place.—Old 
Gorgon Graham. 


2 





Give Your Girl Target Practice. 


In praising the pluck and nerve of the Selma 
girl who shot the negro who was preparing to 
aitack her, the Charlotte Observer says that the 
Southern girls ought to be taught to use the pis- 
tol. This is a good idea, not only as a protection 
in such cases as this, but as a means of saving a 
good deal of nerve wear and tear. Two-thirds 
of the fears that the average woman suffers from 
are imaginary. If she had a pistol in the room 
and were thoroughly conscious of an ability to 
use it in case of need, half of her fears, based 
on no real danger, would be done, and she would 
be that much better able to take care of herself 
in case of real danger.-—Monroe Journal. 





How the Negro May Rise. 


From the standpoint of the colored man, the 
real way to help him is to help himself. In the 
long run in this world no human being can be 
carried. What this institution does is to train 
young men and women to walk by themselves. 
The colored man who helps his race most is he 
who helps teach the members of his race how to 
conduct themselves with respect, as hard-working, 
intelligent, law-abiding citizens. It’s the honest 
virtues that count in the long run. No race, no na- 
tionality, ever raises itself by the exhibition of 
genius in a few men; what counts is character of 
the average man and the average woman. If you 
can develop in the average colored man those 
qualities of character, of courage, of truthfulness, 
of sense of obligation, of willingness to work, of 
desire to behave decently toward those around 
about you, you have taken the longest and most 
effective step towards securing for the people of 
your race their own self-respect and the respect 
of others which will follow inevitably in the 
training of that self-respect.—From’ President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Address at Hampton In- 
stitute, May 30th. 
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DR. EVANS REPLIES TO EDITOR WALLACE. 





He Argues the Practicability of a Farmers’ Trust and Attacks Farm Pa- 
pers Which Discourage Farmers’ Organizations. 


Messrs. Editors: I note in your 
issue of June 14th that Dr. Henry 
Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer, is 
copied on the subject, ‘Is a Farmers’ 
Trust Practicable?”’ 

He starts out by intimating that 
farmers threaten. starvation of con- 
sumer unless they get prices set. The 
consumer who makes his wages by 
labor, let him be a manufacturer or 
employe thereof, a merchant or clerk 
thereof, publisher or employe there- 
of, railroad corporation or employe 
thereof, is yet to complain of the 
planter trying to get profitable prices 
by controlled and organized market- 
ing. The press, when fully acquainted 
with our plan; the corporations 
and all commercial men, banks and 
aH labor organizations and societies, 
endorse the plan of American Society 
of Equity. The press, with few ex- 
ceptions throw their papers open to 
encourage the move. Only the few 
agricultural journals oppose it, the 
one medium of communication of all 
others that should encourage co-oper- 
ation, for the reason that farmers are 
the life of the agricultural journal. 


Individualism. 


Dr. Wallace says:, “‘Individualism 
is developed in a farmer to a great- 
er degree than any other class of 
our population.”’ 

Who is responsible for this growth 
of individualism? Has the farm jour- 
nal displayed as much interest in or- 
ganizing farmers as the political 
press to organize parties, bank jour- 
nals for financial men, commercial 
records for manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and even the labor journals 
have organized labor till today labor 
sets prices from the railroad engineer 
at his $125 to $200 per month to the 
farm hand at 75 cents to $1.00 per 
day. In 1865 individualism was 
shown to be greater among the labor- 
ers from the fact that you could get 
laborers at one-third what we pay to- 
day; you could hire farm hands at 
$60 a year and board; pay in old 
clothes and high profit on goods. 
That day has gone—due to organiza- 
tion of labor through labor educa- 
tion. Educate farmers along same 
lines and you will find he is not de- 
ficient in gray matter. 


The Trust Principle. 


Editor Wallace argues that the 
-farmer is opposed to trusts, and if 
he made farming profitable by co- 
operating he would prove false to his 
long cherished principles. The farm- 
er organizing to get profitable prices 
is not a trust, to speculate on the 
necessities of life. He can be trusted 
to deal out justice. He only de- 
mands the same price for himself 
and family that other laborers and 
commercial men get. He is not go- 
ing to buy far below cost of produc- 
tion and after getting in hand, sell 
out at inflated values. He only wants 
justice, to be free from the power of 
speculators. 

Once in every twelve months the 
farmer owns and controls all the 
world eats and wears, and when he 
is taught this fact and impressed with 
the idea that he can control prices 
through organization, the visible sup- 
ply—by feeding the demand at prof- 
itable prices, the question is settled. 
Now if the agricultural press would 
give half as much assistance in edu- 
cating the farmers as the newspapers 
it could be done in half the time, and 
the gambler in farm products would 
be driven from his seat, the yearly 
price of which is $25,000 to $95,000. 


The Farmers’ Opportunity. 


The farmer knows that, as Dr. 
Wallace says, ‘‘The world never has 
a year’s supply ahead, yet always 





enough to go around.” Now this 
doctrine we wish you to teach instead 
of remaining silent in referring to 
gamblers in cotton, corn, oats wheat 
—oppressive combinations against 
tobacco and other farm products, and 
at every opportunity insinuating that 
certain men of unsavory character 
are such as not to inspire confidence. 
Examine your political advisers, ed- 
itors, etc., and see if you have all an- 
gels in high places. Now if the farm- 
er will hold for profitable prices he 
can get it. 

Three of the largest crops of corn 
ever raised have sold for over forty- 
five cents in Chicago, the farmer in 
the West realizing forty cents for 
what he formerly in bumper years 
got sixteen to twenty-two cts. Wheat 
for three years has kept up by con- 
trolled marketing. 


Conditions in the Grain Belt. 


Cotton has remained over ten cents 
when formerly it was an average of 
seven cents and to-day you see the 
gambler’ is figuring on 10:56 for 
March cotton. You see the farmer 
will have the bulls on his side to 
offset the petty, jealous agricultural 
paper, that attacks the farmer organ- 
ization through some man that is 
employed by it. Yes, even the wheat 
speculators of the so-called wicked 
city of the West acknowldege that 
the farmers’ organization is a factor 
in prices. Says this special to Times- 
Dispatch from Chicago June 10th: 

“There is something in the grain 
markets of the season which baffles 
the analysis of the oldest follower of 
the game. The mystery attaches to 
corn as well as to wheat. Possibly 
the explanation must be sought in 
the great prosperity that has attend- 
ed the farmers the last two years, 
this prosperity being a combination 
of big crops with big prices. The 
combination has taught the farmer 
independence that he never exem- 
plified in previous years. He has 
been holding the whip hand in both 
corn and wheat marts.”’ 

The fact is that visible supplies of 
all farm products have gradually 
grown less since February 10th, 
which is the basis that the bull and 
bear works on: the farmer is holding 
in his barn and storage house. The 
advance of tobacco $2.25 per hun- 
dred in Virginia and seventy-five to 
100 per cent in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and other States is due to organiza- 
tion of planters and so acknowledged 
by the commercial press, not denied 
by some agricultural papers, but 
they are mum—only now and then 
arouse from effort to secure adver- 
tisements to attack some man who 
has proved true to farmers once, if 
he does “inspire confidence” in the 
publishers of agricultural papers. 


**Power to Set Prices Placed in Hands 
of Few Men.” 


We sent delegates to Owensboro 
and they set prices on tobacco. So 
with wheat, cotton, corn, etc. We 
have plenty men who can be trusted 
to act as county, State, or National 
executive committeemen whom we 
can trust. Farmers and farmers’ 
boys fill the highest positions of 
trust to-day in State and commercial 
world. Why can’t they be trusted to 
act for their kind? 

Farmers do suffer from congested 
markets, bad roads, etc. Teach them 
co-operation, then they will store 
products, feed the demand regularly; 
and the demand, as you say, will not 
exceed supply. Enable the farmer 
to get profitable price for what the 
world will buy at fair price, then you 
will have an up-to-date citizen who 
will demand highway improvements, 
erect nice houses, encourage domes- 

































































COTTON GINS: 








































SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

“I am having the best success 
with my Blakeslee Engine. It 
will pulla 70 saw gin and press 
with all ease, with no danger 
from fire. It’s economy is wonder- 
ful, as I can run it on less gasoline 
than wood would cost, and be- 
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tic pride, adapt himself to intensive 
farming, when made able to buy ma- 
chinery needed to carry it on, and 
grow at less cost. But he is not go- 
ing to increase the surplus to bear 
price down. He will keep his sur- 
plus in store and carry it over after 
he feeds the consumers at profitable 
prices. 


“Time Will Remedy—Farmers Be- 
coming More Forehanded—Low 
Freight Rates,’’ Etc., Etc. 


I agree that it will take years to 
remedy and all remedies are due to 
the results of thorough education. 
Now, if Dr. Wallace is anxious to 
remedy, let him teach farmers to 
hold. He says the best place to hold 
is on farms. If the farmer has not 
storage for what the business man 
says, best to have co-operative eleva- 
tors; for cotten, tobacco, storage 
house after it is assorted and prized; 
for perishable products, cold storage, 
etc., etc. 

It seems Senators Bailey and Till- 
man, and Lafollette are the only 
three Senators the shippers have on 
the ground, and I fear this bespeaks 
as much selfishness in political press 
looking after the people’s interests, 
as some agricultural papers exhibit 
in caring for the so-called poor, ig- 
norant farmer. We will get better 
service and rates from corporations 
when people are educated by men 


who “are impressed with the fact 
that to save the country we must 
show man _ superior. to money. 


The great trouble with farmers is the 
fact that they have made a scant liv- 
ing by main strength and awkward- 
ness. Now they should turn around 
and work less, read more, which will 
encourage thought, which begets rea- 
son, and then will come co-operation, 
followed by freedom from the pov- 
erty of speculator and prosperity. 
T. W. EVANS, M. D. 
- Concord Depot, Va. 





Why Do We Hoe? 


subscribers to the Pro- 
gressive Farmer have asked us to 
fulfill our promise and answer the 
question, Why de we hoe? 

The evaporation of water from 
the earth’s surface takes_ place 
through pores in the ground like the 
pores in the skin of the human body. 


Several 





Sear the skin with a hot iron and 
evaporation ceases because the top 
of the small tubes called pores are 
stopped like putting a cork in a bot- 
tle. Scratch the top of the ground 
with a hoe or rake and the capillary 
tubes are broken and evaporation 
ceases, for the time being, and until 
new tubes are formed. The more 
thorough the scratching the longer 
the tubes are in re-forming. For 
illustration: Thoroughly scratch a 
patch in your garden in the after- 
noon. Then walk across it. In the 
morning, before the sun rises, the 
tracks will be damp and the adjacent 
earth dry, because in the packed 
earth the tubes have formed again 
and water gathers on the surface of 
the tracks, where it shows and re- 
mains until evaporated by the sun 
or wind. 

We hoe, 
moisture in the earth. 
is the oftener we should hoe. 
ting out the’ grass_ isn’t 
although it may go with it. 
also robs the earth of moisture that 
should go into the plant. 

This information comes aut of the 
books. Some people think they know 
things that are not in the books, but 
that’s because they don’t know the 
books, or confound skill with knowl- 
Skill is made up of knowl- 
A man may know 


therefore, to keep the 
The dryer it 
Cut- 
hoeing, 

Grass 


edge. 
edge and practice. 
how to handle a hoe, but he is not 
a skillful hoer until he knows why 
he hoes. 

This reminds us that we are writ- 
ing an advertisement of our business 
and that we have a shop full of skill- 
ed mechanics making engines, saw 
mills and cotton gin machinery and 
the most of them know why they hoe. 

If in need of machinery, write 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





“The man can best ignore the en- 
mity of those who don’t understand 
him who goes home to a wife who 
does.”’ 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 








LXIV.—On a Variety of Subjects. 


Messrs. Editors: So far this season 
there has been an unusual amount of 
complaint about lice and mites wor- 
rying the poltry, causing not only 
trouble but great loss of both yound 
and old chickens. I think the trou- 
ble is mainly due to the mild past 
winter, the cold not being sufficient 
to kill out the mites in the houses. 

The only proper way to keep down 
these pests is to dust the hens and 
spray the houses every ten weeks, 
winter, and every week in summer. 
Saturday afternoon is a good time to 
do it provided the day is warm so 
the house can be thoroughly dry be- 
fore night. For dusting the hens, ex- 
pensive bought powders need not be 
used as a quantity can be made at 
home at very little cost—say twenty 
cents—to last fifty hens for a whole 
year. Here is a formula of a powder 
I have used for years and it does its 
work well: 


Take one peck of -road dust or 
ashes, add to this four ounces of 
carbolic acid, four five-cent packages 
of snuff, and ten ounces of kerosene 
oil. Mix, then pass through an old 
flour sieve three or four times to get 
out all lumps; use an old dredging 
box to apply or make one from an 
old baking powder can. 

For anointing the little chicks to 
kill mites and lice, lard or vaseline 
are good. The main thing is to apply 
often as the nits or eggs of the pests 
hatch every seven days. 


* * * 


Now that the packing houses have 
got it where the chicken got the 
axe, the prices of poultry will ad- 
vance sharply—in fact, have already 
done so, grown hens advancing two 
cents per pound in a week. Fifteen- 
cent a pound chicken beats 11% -cent 
cotton, and oh! my, with,so much 
less work. A six pound chicken can 
be grown in six months at a cost of 
not over twenty-five cents, leaving a 
profit at present prices at sixty-five 
cents. ; 


* *& * 


During the past week I had an 
inquiry from a lady wanting to know 
of some business other than poultry 
that a woman could reasonably ex- 
pect to make a little pin money out 
of. Perhaps some of the suggestions 
offered her by mail will interest the 
readers of this column, giving them 
an idea of the numerous ways in 
which an honest penny can be turned. 
Woman should be foremost in one 
particular industry, that of raising 
animals of various’ kinds, _ either, 
to be used as pets or for food or 
fur. 


Women in yarious parts of the 
country are now successfully breed- 
ing fine animals, and making money 
at the business. Several in Chicago 
are raising Angora cats, and then 
others in St. Louis, Louisville, and 
about New York. In Indianapolis a 
woman is raising toy poodles, Angora 
cats, and cavias or guinea pigs; near 
Chicago a school teacher has an ex- 
tensive and profitable business in 
Belgian hares and cavias. In Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, and various West- 
ern towns, and also in New England, 
women are making money raising 
hares and cats. Another industry 
which appeals to women is the raising 
of pheasants. They require no more 
care than poultry and their rare 
beauty makes it easy to dispose of 
them at high prices. 

The Belgian hare is the rabbit in 
the greatest demand, but there are 
other paying varieties, such as the 
Dutch Himalayan, both curiously 
marked, and besides these the Ango- 
ra and lop-eared rabbit. 

Then there are three kinds of 
cavias in. various colors and are in 


Sart 





active demand at good prices. Then 
there are fancy mice and waltzing 
mice which bring from three to four 
dollars a pair. Then, again, there 
are ferrets, used for catching mice in 
buildings and driving rabbits from 
their holes. Ferrets sell from $1.00 
to $1.50 each, and are not at all 
hard to raise. The raising of dogs 
is another profitable industry, dogs of 
various kinds bringing from $5.00 to 
$100.00 each. Also canaries and 
other caged birds. 

Raising frogs is no work at all, 


and land suited for this purpose, that. 


is wet and swampy, or land sur- 
rounding a pond usually can be used 
for nothing else. Frogs’ legs are a 
great delicacy and are always high— 
from $3 to $5 per dozen; the demand 
is always greater than the supply. 
Your Uncle Jo knows from experi- 
ence that in Washington, D. C., 
leg suppers’”’ are ‘‘the thing” when 
Congress is in session. 

There is, too, the beautiful Angora 
goat, raised for its wool, from which 
mohair is made, and the flesh used 
as an article of food. And last, but 
by no means least (and probably the 
greatest) is skunk farming. The 
scent sacs can be removed without 
trouble from the old and young ani- 
mals. They are very affectionate and 
become quite tame. Skunks are bred 
for their fur, which is valuable. The 
skins are sent-to England, are dyed 
and dressed and returned to this 
country as electric seal. The same 
ground suitable for frogs will grow 
skunks to advantage. 

Women should be able to select 
some animal from the above list to 
begin with, carrying the business 
through a gradual system of develop- 
ment to a profitable conclusion. 

“UNCLE JO.”’ 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





. “It is a good deal easier to pray for 
men’s souls than to pour balm into 
their wounds—not to mention that it 
costs less.”’ 








‘Shoo Fly” for Stock. 


“‘Shoo-Fly,”’ advertised elsewhere 
in this issue, does more for live stock 
than keep off the flies; it cures the 
sores made by insects and cures them 
from the bottom, instead of simply 
healing the surface. ‘‘Shoo-Fly”’’ also 
prevents contagious diseases—keeps 


‘the flies from infecting cattle with 


diseases carried from other herds. 

It means more money to the farm- 
er to have “‘Shoo-Fly” than to do 
without it. The money he pays for 
it is returned to him many fold in 
the increased quantity of milk he 
gets from the cows and their better 
all-round condition. A_ half-cent’s 
worth of ‘“Shoo-Fly” saves three 
quarts of milk and much flesh. Fifty 
cows can be sprayed in a few min- 
utes. 

“Shoo-Fly’’ can also be used to 
keep poultry and poultry-houses free 
from lice and mites, the hens will lay 
better and profits from eggs will 
just about double. 

“Shoo-Flyy” is made in Philadel- 
phia by the Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1005 
Fairmount Avenue... If dealers 
haven’t got it, the dealers will send 
on receipt of $1.00, their improved 
three-tube sprayer and enough ‘‘Shoo- 
Fly’’ to protect 200 cows. Express 
Office to which shipment is to be 
made should always be stated. If 
‘‘Shoo-Fly”’ doesn’t protect the cows, 
the makers will return the $1. 

A few thousands of testimonials 
are included in the “‘Shoo-Fly”’ book- 
let, a copy of which will sent free 
to any address on request to Shoo- 
Fly Mfg. Co., 1005 Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


“frog 








66 BRUSH SHELLS” 
The Thing For Bird Shooting. 


These shells give an open pattern 
at from 25 to 30 yards in choke 


bore guns. 


They are loaded in 


‘‘Leader’’ and “ Repeater’’ brands. 


THEY MAKE BIG BAGS. 
Ask Your Dealer To Get Them. 
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Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 


Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. 
hard oak wood Nota cheap, light press, but a strong, heavy press at a reason- 
‘able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 


Woodruff Hardware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 


Main parts 



















Steam Power Every 


3 Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
Many years on trial, a success everywhere. Better be on the 
side. Write usif you want any kind of power for Any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 








Time 


Nothing else 


Upright, Horizontal 











‘JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to ang eattoond station in the 


U. 8. this fine Willard Steel 


e. Anyone can say 


they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict. to you. After 


you examine this 
way, pay Agent $14. 


e, if you are satisfied in every 
and freight, and you become 


the possessor of the best range in the world for the 


money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34 ins, Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


62 WILLARD BLDG. 
B30 CHESTNUT STREET 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A Small Thresher—its Advantages. 


The Belle City Manufacturing 
Company, Box 109, Racine, Wis., is 
helping farmers to solve the thresh- 
ing problem in a practical way. Their 
Belle City ‘thresher makes it possi- 
ble for every large farmer to have 
his own threshing outfit, or at least 
for a group of farmers in a com- 
munity to buy one in common and 
thus do their own threshing. From 
8 to 12 horse power is all that is 
needed to run this wonderful little 
threshing machine, and no other help 
generally is needed than is employed 
around the farm. Its capacity is 
really remarkable, and the machine 
will handle all kinds of grain, from 
wheat to clover and _ timothy, and 
from rice to beans. 

An interesting little book entitled 
“Pine Corners Debatin’ Society,” has 
just been issued by the Belle City 


' Manufacturing Company, and it tells 
| in a most attractive way how the 


farmers of this district overcame 
their threshing difficulties. The facts 
given in this little booklet are true 
and are compiled from actual tests 
of the Belle City Thresher. It is a 
little booklet that every farmer ought 
to get who is interested in the grain 
threshing question. Write for it. 
Simplex horse power 
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ess, lightest, 
eat strength, 

bales anything. four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 

antee. Postal us to-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed [tis tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertasements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
| Public -Affairs. 


e 
King Haakon and Queen Maud 
were crowned respectively King and 
Queen of Norway, Friday, 22nd. 


The House last week, after consid- 
erable debate, passed a bill appropri- 
ating $25,000 to pay the traveling 
expenses of the President. 


The Democrats on the Senate Fin- 
ancial Committee voted with the Re- 
publicans in refusing to report Sena- 
tor Tillman’s resolution for investi- 
gating contributions by national 
banks to political campaigns. 


President Roosevelt and the-House 
Committee on Agricultural have come 
to terms on the meat inspection bill; 
the Government pays the cost of in- 
spection; there will be no court re- 
view clause, and no requirement for 
labels to be dated. 


Prof. K. G. Matheson has been 
elected president of the Georgia 
Technological School. He is_ to 
succeeed Capt. Lyman Hall, who died 
about a year ago. Prof. Matheson has 
been acting President since the death 
of Capt. Hall, with whom he was as- 
sociated for eight years. 


The understanding is that Charles 
A. Smith withdrew from the race for 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Caro- 
lina because he was disappointed in 
not seeing C. C. Featherston enter 
the race for Governor. ‘The anti- 
dispensary team was to be: Lyon 
for Attorney-General, Featherston for 
Governor and Smith for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


In Philadelphia one day last week 
John J. Kean, who was arrested on 
charge of kidnapping a seven-year- 
old boy, was tried and sentenced to 
the penitentiary for twenty years, 
the trial and conviction having taken 
place in less than twenty-four hours 
after the criminal fell into the 
clutches of the law. That will have 
a good effect. 


In view of the packing house dis- 
closures the cotton oil interests ex- 
pect to push a campaign for the use 
of cotton oil products for cooking 
purposes as against lard. The cotton 
oil people think that all the people 
need is information, and they will 
use cotton oil products more than 
they now do. A committee on pub- 
licity was appointed by the South 
Carolina Association. 


* * * 


Russian Rioting. 


A late dispatch says of the recent 
Russian massacres: “During the 
rioting the Jews were hunted down 
by ferocious pursuers, who in the 
majority of cases were not content 
with killing their victims, but tore 
them to pieces. While this was in 
progress the troops either stood idly 
by, or, as was more frequently the 
case, fired into the houses and shops 
where Jews were concealed, under 
the pretext that they believed them 
to be revolutionists, but really in or- 
der to make way for the murderers 
and plunderers, who followed in the 
soldiers’ wake.”’ 


* * x 
Tobacco Report Delayed. 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that on account of the unfa- 
vorable weather for planting tobacco 
during the month of May throughout 
a large part of the tobacco-growing 
area of the United States, it is im- 
possible at the present time to give 
an accurate idea of what the acreage 
Will be this year. With the excep- 
tion of some of the more southerly 
States, practically no tobacco had 
been transplanted up to May 25th, 


when the reports were made to the 
Department. Statistics showing the 
acreage planted this year compared 
with that planted last year, and also 
the average condition by States, will 
be published July 10th by the De- 


partment. 
* * * 


The Divorce Decision. 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court as to the validity of 
the Haddock divorce has brought con- 
fusion into the affairs of thousands 
of families. The case was this: A 
man and woman were married years 
ago in Connecticut. They soon sepa- 
rated. The woman moved to New 
York, but the man continued to live in 
Connecticut and after a while obtain- 
ed a divorce in that State, the wife 
not appearing in the case. A few 
years ago the first wife brought suit 
for a share of the man’s property, 
claiming that she is still his wife as 
she has not been divorced according 
to the laws of the State of New York 
of which she is a resident. The Su- 
preme Court has sustained her con- 
tentions by a vote of five to four. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
made a ruling a few years ago that 
divorces obtained in another State 
under certain conditions were not 
valid in Massachusetts as against a 
person who had continued to be a 
resident of the State. The National 
Supreme Court now extends this to 
cover the whole country.—Exchange. 











WE WANT 


to help every person 
striving for a musical 
education to secure an 
artistic piano. For that 
reason we open our 


own warerooms and 
sell direct to the home, 





thus eliminating all in 
—between prolits. 

Write STIEFF if 
you are thinking of 
buying. 


Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H.WILMOTH, Mar. 


Mention this paper when you write. 





Maryland Sends an Octogenarian to 
Succeed Gorman. 


Nineteen years ago, on receiving 
the nomination of the Democrats of 
his State, ex-Governor William Pink- 
ney Whyte said: “The Attorney- 
Generalship would be an excellent 
way for me to close my public ca- 
reer’. Mr. Whyte was then a youth 
of sixty-three. At the expiration of 
his term in 1891 he retired to prac- 
tice law and enjoy his reputation as 
Maryland’s most distinguished citi- 
zen. His choice now by Governor 
Warfield as Gorman’s successor in 
the United States Senate is an ad- 
mission that even at eighty-two Mr. 
Whyte is still the State’s foremost 
Democrat. lf the new appointee lives 
to complete his term, in 1909, his 
public career will have extended over 
sixty-two years, for he first went to 
the Maryland Legislature in 1847. 
His first appearance in the Senate, 
when he was appointed by Governor 
Swann to the seat made vacant by the 





resignation of Reverdy Johnson, wa; 
in 1868. A term as Governor, a full 
term as United States Senator, and 
two years as mayor of Baltimore 
preceded his election to the Attorney- 
Generalship in 1887. If, as “Mr. 
Dooley” asserted, ‘“‘th’ enthrance of 
Beveridge into th’ Senate at th’ age 
of six reduced th’ average age of that 
body to 92,’’ Mr. Whyte’s reappear- 
ance will help to restore the former 
impression of maturity. Still, he is 
nearly two months younger than 
Senator Morgan and more than 
three years younger than Senator 
Pettus—Alabama’s two wise counsel- 
lors who blithely talk of re-election 
in 1907 and 1909, respectively. Dr. 
Osler has evidently left Maryland for 
good.—New York Post. 





Not even in this world does sin pay 
its servants good wages.—Spurgeon. 





He Himself takes part. in the fight. 


_—WMaclaren. 











MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder , 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it 4s wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 

















Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no —_ etd is my 
policy. . 8S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, a. Route No. 1. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I, Games, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want gee ae nice in a beautiful 
cherry red g, Standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably brex, emai 5 —— for catalogue and 
prices to - WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








Sunny Home Farm 
SS OR 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of’ 


‘Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
































BRAS 


raise: 











40 TO 50 BEEHIVES 


Some containing honey, for sale at once, 
singly or all together. 


Mrs. D. P. MEACHAM, 
118 Firwood Avenue, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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¥| GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 





ATLANTA, GA. > 


WHY Send your ‘mone to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order House) 

and pay $5.OO additional Freight ? 

WE Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sell di- 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 

SAVE You the $5.O0O freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, Also, save 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 

Y0 Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


MONEY Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
Satisfaction is the REAL money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. GMOS coe 2 4.cbo> <spaiei once cee eeaaondeseeenee 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS TO TOBACCO 
GROWERS. 


Arrangements Made for Advancing 
50 Per cent of Value on Stored 
Tobacco—North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia Must Co-Operate.—Meeting 
at Danville July 5th. 

Editor Progressive Farmer; I want 
to say to the farmers of the border 
counties of Virginia who market 
their tobacco on Virginia markets 
that our Executive Committee has 
made arrangements with reliable and 
competent parties to redry, steam 
prize, and advance to farmers 50 per 
cent of value of tobacco when deliv- 
ered. This arrangement gives all 
parties who wish to force the price 
to a point of profit the privilege of 
pledging their crops to the Associa- 
tion, and co-operating in a plan that 
will certainly benefit them. 

I hope the North Carolina Tobacco 
Association will co-operate with the 
Virginia Association, and I invite the 
officials of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation and all farmers interested to 
meet with us in Danville, Thursday, 
July 5th, that we may discuss the 
situation, get together, and push this 
movement to success. Co-operation 
on the part of tobacco growers in 
both States is essential to success. 
We can and must make an effort to 
carry out this plan. 

Very truly, 
S. C. ADAMS, 

President Inter-State Tobacco Grow- 
ers Association, Red Oak, Va. 





MORE LETTERS FROM FARMERS. 


Rate Legislation Advocated. 


There is a slight increase in some 
of .the leading crops of this section, 
such as corn, Irish potatoes, oats, 
grass and sorghum. Some few far- 
mers have made improvements in 
their methods of farming, but am 
sorry to say that at least 75 per cent 
of our farmers are twenty-five years 
behind the times in methods of farm- 
ing. The soil is being impoverished 
all the while so their crops gradually 
decrease year by year. Scientific 
principals in farming should be intro- 
duced more and more in this section, 
as our markets are good, and I hope 
farmers will soon realize the benefit 
of educating themselves along this 
line and read more farm papers and 
study their business as other profes- 
sional men do, and come to their 
places—-the front. 

We need some railroad legislation, 
as rates are so high farmers can’t 
afford to ship their produce to mar- 
ket by rail. We also need laws en- 
acted to prohibit transportation com- 
panies from shipping whiskey into 


this county, as it has been voted dry 


by our people. 
E. L. COUSINS. 
Wise Co., Va. 


Improve the Roads. 


(1) About the usual acreage of 
crops. 

(2) Season backward. 

(3) Grass and oats short on ac- 
count of dry spell. 

(4) State aid in improving the 
roads. WM. W. JEFFERS. 

Chesterfield Co., Va. 


Rotating Crops. 


(1) There is but little increase in 
acreage of our principal crops. 

(2) Good seasons for early plant- 
ed crops, but a little dry for those 
planted late. 

(3) We are rotating crops now, 
and we are using more brains than 


who are standing firmly to the rais- 
ing of staple crops are doing much 
better than those who are giving their 
attention to trucking. 
(4) As to legislation, give us the 
stock law for the entire State. 
G. W. CORBETT, JR. 
Bladen Co., N. C. 


Good Outlook in Macon. 


The scarcity of farm labor owing 
to the building of a railroad through 
the county and many lumber mills, 
mining, etc., etc., is quite a draw- 
back to farming just now. But the 
outlook is rather good, as horses and 
mules and all farm products are in 
good demand at good prices. There 
is no increase in acreage for the rea- 
sons above-stated. 

The spring has been cold, with an 
unusual number of frosts which have 
killed much fruit, corn, and injured 
wheat, oats and the grass. The 
farming methods are improving—bet- 
ter implements and_ better work. 
Upon the whole, the outlook for old 
Macon is fairly good. 

W. N. ALLMAN. 

Macon Co., N. C. 





Chatham County Alliance. 


Please announce that the Chatham 
County Farmers’ Alliance meets with 
Womble Sub, July 19th, at 11 o’clock 
a. m., and that, we expect an address 
by T. B. Parker, of Raleigh, after 
which the ladies will set us a dinner 
on the grounds. At 1 o’clock the 
house will come to order and trans- 
act such business as may come before 
the house. Let all who are interest- 
ed come out. B. W. BOBBITT, 

Secretary. 





Tobacco Growers to 
Meet. 


Tobacco Growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of Mecklenburg County will 
meet in Boydton on Saturday, the 
7th day of July, in the court-room, 
at noon. 

It is earnestly requested that ev- 
ery local association in the county 
will send two delegates, and we will 
gladly welcome every tobacco grower 
in the county of Mecklenburg to meet 
with us and learn something of what 
we are trying to do and also what can 
be done to increase the price of to- 
bacco if the farmers will just do it; 
and it can only be done by every one 
helping and doing his part. 

T. Y. ALLEN, Co. Sec’y. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Mecklenburg 





Call to Organize. 


To the Sub. Alliances of Hertford 
County: 


You are requested to meet at 
Brantley’s Grove the second Thurs- 
day in July (the 12th), 1906, to 
organize your CountyAlliance. Let 
all that can do so come. Dr. T. T. 
Speight has been requested to meet 
with us to deliver an address. 

J. H. EVANS. 





Coming Events. 


North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention, A. & M. College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., July 10, 11, and 12. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 
Roanoke, Va., July 10, 11, and 12. 

South Carolina State Farmers’ In- 
stitute, Clemson College, S. C., Au- 
gust 7th to 12th. 

North Carolina Dairyman’s Asso- 
ciation, West Raleigh, July 11th and 
12th. 

North Carolina Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, Kinston, July 4th. 

Virginia State Society of Equity, 
Staunton, July 26th and 27th. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, Hillsboro, August 14th and 
15th. 





“Gossips have no use for people 
who refuse to furnish material for 
them.”’ 





labor in cultivating our crops. Those 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
re” een 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire Pigs, 



















Fine 









Tamworth Pigs. 









Eggs for hatching 









from all the popular 











strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 












Bronze Turkeys and 


White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 





















== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 









REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


*"Some choice pigs and gilts now ready for 
shipment. No better bred herd in the South. 
Stock guaranteed—rare opportunity to gs 
fine stock atreasonable prices. Write W. M. 
JONES, Crofton, Va. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
fib ‘so. the West they would cost you from $40 
O $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAM’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Stdndard Bred Horses, Jersey 
: Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNnT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 















HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
opular strains 
oland- Chinas 
a= OF Duroc-Jer- 
: eee —— SCyS? If youdo 
PP seg ee ~ or do not, get 
usy” and write us at once for Spring Pigs. 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 
horn Cattle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 
fall. CONGER BRos.,.R, F. D..No. 1, Fayette 
ville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Duroc Jersey Pigs, ready for delivery 
July Ist. Address W. F. and L. JOYNER, 
R. F. D. 2, Littleton, N. C. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN: 


BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
farrow and pigs. Yorkshire service boar and 
pigs from Imported parents. J. E. COUL- 

ER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
» AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, - -  - North Carolina. 


Why Depend on Packing- 
WHY house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of poctieres Stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100. 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


ea Greensboro, N. C 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


444 Months Old. Look as if 6%. 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
SOLD ON ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 

you want the best, address, 
c. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - = - = = NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

TP. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, ~ ~ - North Carolina. 


POTATOES WANTED 


oe 





Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Alsofruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 





FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 











PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 





NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 





ARM, West Durham, N. C. 
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Expansion of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


Another long step forward has 
been taken by the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company, of Brockton, Mass., 
in the addition of magnificent new 
administration and jobbing building, 
“said to be the most complete and 
convenient of any ever built for a 
commercial house in the United 
States.’’ 

; Under the present system all shoes 
are manufactured to order, and cus- 
tomers sometimes lose sales waiting 
for shoes to arrive. With-the new 
jobbing house they will be enabled 
to have their hurry orders shipped 
the same day they are received, 
which will be far more satisfactory 
to the customer and will result in a 
largely increased business to the W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Co. Despite the fact 
that the large increase in the busi- 
ness has necessitated a big addition 
to the giant No. 1 factory and the es- 
tablishment of No. 2 and No. 3 fac- 
tories, each of which is a good-sized 
manufactory in itself, the company 
has been unable to turn out all orders 
in time accommodate the trade. So, 
in addition to first-class arrange- 
ments which have been made for the 
jobbing house, the firm has also as- 
sured itself of increased space in the 
No. 1 factory, following the removal 
of the offices to the new building. The 
development of the free surgical and 
medical attendance idea from its 
modest start a few years ago, makes 
a strong appeal to the employes in 
the factory. It is a way of showing 
interest and thoughtfulness for the 
welfare of the workers rare in the 
modern rush of manufacturing life. 
By the way, a postal card request to 
W. L. Douglas, Department R, Brock- 
ton, Mass., will brng you an illustrat- 


ed catalogue of the famous _ shoes, 
made by this firm. Mention the Pro- 
gressive Farmer when _ you send 
for it. 












You’re Needed 


in the Business World 


There’s a scarcity of wide awake, 
ambitious young people in the busi- 
ness world to-day—Boys and Girls 
from the country who want to make 
@ success in life are cordially re- 
ceived by the largest manufacturing 
and commercial concerns and re- 
ceive good salaries. These colleges 
have started more than 12,000 young 
people on the road to success. Let 
u3 talk it over with you—write fora 
copy of our catalogue. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, Houston, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, RICHMOND, VA,. 
OoLUMBUS,GaA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
























COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 




















Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Can Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

rosperous and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise In The Progressive Farmer, 
Write for Rates To-day. 





WHERE TO BUY—A LIST OF RE- 
‘LIABLE DEALERS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

A Partial Directory of Progressive 
Farmer Advertisers—And a Postal 
Card, Properly Addressed, Will 
Bring You a Free’ Catalog of Any 
Dealer. 





If you wish to buy any sort of thing 
needed about the farm or the house, 
look through The Progressive Farm- 
er’s advertising columns. If you 
find a dealer’s name there, he’s relia- 
ble. And even if you are merely in- 
vestigating, he will be glad to send 
you his catalog free of all cost. 

If you wish to buy any of the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list below, first 
write for catalogs and prices to the 


dealers or manufacturers whose 
names are mentioned: 
Harvesters.-—Johnston Harvester 


Co., Box 407, Batavia, N. Y.; Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Planters, Cultivators, Weeders and 
Harrows.—S. L. Allen & Co., Box 
1108 O, Philadelphia; Bateman Man- 
ufacturing Co., Box 189, Grenloch, 
N. J.; Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Spangler Manufacturing 
Co., 506 Queen St., York, Pa.; Chat- 
tanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
_.Gasoline Engines.—(Catalog ‘‘G’’), 
White-Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., 
Box 21, Birmingham, Ala.; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Engines.—Liddell Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, O. * 

Saw Mills.—Salem Iron Works 
(Catalog K—8), Salem, N.C.; De 
Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cream Separators—Sharpless Sepa- 
rator Co. (Catalog U—283), West 
Chester, Pa.; De Laval Separator 
Co., New York City. 

Canners. — Raney Cannng_ Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; T. G. Wilson Can- 
ner Co., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Carriages, Buggies, Etc.—Colum- 
bia Manufacturing Supply Co., 806 
Vandalia Ave., Cincinnnati, O.; Gol- 
den Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Anderton Manufacturing 
Co., 35 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

Wagons.—Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Box 122 G, Quincy, Il. 

Hay Presses.—Woodruff Hdw. & 


Manufacturing Co., Winder, Ga.; 
Sikes Manufacturging Co., Box 15, 
Ocilla, Ga. 

Cotton Gins.—Liddell Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Feed Cutters.—Silver Manufactur- 
ing Co*, Salem, O. 

Threshers.—Belle: City Manufac- 
turing Co., Box 109, Racine, Wis.; 
Heebner & Sons, 46 Broad St., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

Woolen Mills.—Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co., Elkin, N. C.; Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Leaksville. N. C. 

Stocks, Bonds, Investments.—C. P. 
Bolles & Co., 415 Southern Building, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Pianos.—_—Mathushek Piano  Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Chas. M. Stieft 
Wareroom, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stump Pullers.—Milne Manufac- 
turing Co., 878 Eighth St., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 


General Farm and Household Sup- 
plies.—Spotless Co., Inc., Box 364 A. 
C., Richmond, Va. 

Farm  Levels.—Bostrom Brady 
Manufacturing Co., 25.W. Ala. St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Belyeu Level Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 

Schools and Colleges.—See our Ed- 
ucational Directory. 

Live Stock and Poultry.—See our 
Breeders’ Directory. 

Fertilizers.—F. S. Royster Co., 
Norfolk,Va.; Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Durham, N. C.; German Kali 
Works, New York City; Home Ferti- 
lizer Works, Baltimore, Md.; B. F. 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 





Manure Spreaders—American Har- 


row Co., 7128 Hastings St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The advertisers in The Progressive 
Farmer are men and firms of known 
reliability, and will do as they prom- 
ise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, etc., and especially when you 
write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say: 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





Agriculture at the Summer School, A. 
& M. College, June 16 to July 
6, 1906. ' 


Instruction in Agriculture for the 
teachers will be a special feature at 
the Summer School this year. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the South has such 
opportunity ever been given before 
to teachers to receive instruction in 
agriculture aimed to help them in 
the teaching of agriculture in their 
schools. Classes in agriculture will 
meet every day throughout the Sum- 
mer School, and as many sections will 
be provided as is necessary to give 
all teachers an opportunity to take 
this subject. 

The State law requires that agri- 
culture be taught in the schools. The 
State Superintendent and County Su- 
perintendents insist that it be taught, 
and the teachers are required to pass 
an examination on this subject. 

The course offered at the Summer 
School will fit them not only for their 
examination but also for the work 


with this subject in their schools dur- |. 


ing the ensuing year. The strength 
of the course is evident from the 
number of specialists engaged in 
giving it. The course will be in 
charge of Dr. F. L. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Botany and Plant Diseases at 
the A. & M. College, who will lec- 
ture upon seed selection, plant breed- 
ing, and plant diseases; and he will 
be assisted by specialists in each line 
of work. Every teacher in the State 
will be benefited by taking this 
course. 





Hang on to Your Policy. 


An editorial in one of the metro- 


politan newspapers, entitled ‘“‘Hang 
on to Your’ Life Insurance,” has 
caused considerable comment.  Let- 


ters have been received from policy- 
holders, some of them a little hys- 
terically inclined, asking if, in view 
of alleged thievery of the officials of 
the big companies, it is worth while 
to trust in life insurance. Following 
is the common-sense reply to all such 
inquiries: 

“Sure! One of the greatest disas- 
ters that could happen to this coun- 
try would be the general disposition 
to lapse life insprance. As a system 
life insurance is a benevolence. The 
faults are the faults of the system, 
the evils are not necessary evils. All 
eth big companies undergoing inves- 
tigation are financially sound. They 
have plenty of money to meet their 
obligations. In fact, they have so 
much that it became a temptation to 
extravagance. 

“Hang on to your life insurance 
policy. If it is an ordinary life policy 
you are absolutely secured by law. 
If it is of the investment character, 
you may not get as much as the agent 
promised vou, but your money is safe. 
If you become a lapser the company 
gets the money you have paid in and 
you get nothing. 

“Don’t be frightened by investiga- 
tion. The companies will be the 
stronger for the search-light that has 
been thrown upon their operations. 
The more investigation the better. 
Methods will be improved. Extrava- 
gances will be stopped. Economics 
will be introduced. 

“Do not rob your family. Hang 
on to your life policy.’”—-Germantown 
(Pa.) Independent-Gazette. 





“They say there’s a snare in good 
looks, but it usually catches those 
that haven’t the looks.”’ 





“TI saw you ad. ir 


Buys For Her Friends. 


Glenshaw, Pa., Oct. 20th, 1904. 

‘Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.00 for which 
please send me two boxes of Tetterine for 
my friends. It is so good that I have told a 
great many people about it and I nope that 
they will send to you for it. Mrs. Henrinetta 
Herron.” | 

Tetterine destroys the diseases germs in a}! 
forms of skin diseases. 50c. a box. 

J. T, SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 














If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
cbange for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING C0, 
ELKIN, N. C. 
They pay higbest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 























Hege's Improved Saw Mil 


1s builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
oid | Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
n 


Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
Siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©, 





Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain faim, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm or a combination 
farm. Land good and pricelow. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages. Write or call on 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 





SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 





ington, D. O... 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


X.—Goodbye, Dolly Gray. 

{If our readers are interested in 
this feature of The Progressive Far- 
mer, we shall appreciate it if they 
will send us copies of songs they 
would like to appear. Our own sup- 
ply is limited.—Editor. ] 











I have come to say good-bye, Dolly 
Gray! 

It’s no use to ask me why, Dolly 
Gray; 

There’s a murmur in the air; 

You can hear it everywhere. | 

It is time to do and dare, Dolly 
Gray; 

Don’t you hear the tramp of feet, 
Dolly Gray, 

Sounding through the village street, 
Dolly Gray? 

’Tis the tramp of soldiers true, 

In their uniforms of blue, 

I must say good-bye to you, Dolly 
Gray. 

Chorus: 


Good-bye, Dolly; I must leave you; 
Tho’ it breaks my heart to go. 
Something tells me I am needed 
At the front to fight the foe. 
See, the boys in blue are marching, 
And I can no longer stay; 
Hark! I hear the bugle calling 

300d-bye, Dolly Gray. 





Hear the rolling of the drums, Dolly 
Gray? 

Back from war the regiment comes, 
Dolly Gray. 

On your lovely face so fair 


‘IT can see a look of care, 


For your’. soldier boy’s not there, 
Dolly Gray; 

For the one you loved so well, Dolly 
Gray, 


In the midst of battle fell, Dolly Gray, 

With his face toward the foe, 

As he died he whispered low, 

“TIT must say good-bye and go, Dolly 
Gray.”’ 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


X.—The Wolf and the Crane. 


A Wolf devoured his prey so raven- 
ously, that a bone stuck in his throat, 
giving him great pain. He ran howl- 
ing up and down, and offered to re- 
ward handsomely any one who would 
pull it out. A Crane, moved by pity 
as well ds by the prospect of the 
money, undertook the dangerous 
task. Having removed the bone, he 
asked for the promised reward. 
‘“‘Reward!’’ cried the Wolf. ‘Pray, 
you greedy fellow, what reward can 
you possibly require? You have had 
your head in my mouth; and, in- 
stead of biting it off, I have let you 
pull it out unharmed. Get away 
with you, and don’t come again with- 
in reach of my paw.”’ 





THE RAIN CROW: HIS STORY.* 


Prof. Pearson Calls Him the Yellow 
Billed Cuckoo, But Most Progres- 
sive Farmer Boys Know Him as the 
“Rain Crow.” 


One cloudy autumn = afternoon 
while strolling along a woodland 
path I heard a weird mournful voice 
plaintively calling for many. minutes. 
The sound seemed to come from a 
cluster of trees across the glen near 
by. After a little time I came up 
with the sorrowing creature and 
found it seated on _ the drooping 
bough of an old gnarled oak. It was 
a Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Some of our birds had already de- 


*From “Stories of Bird Life,” by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. ' 





parted for their winter visit to the 
tropics, but the cuckoe still tarried 
in the haunts of its summer home. 
It seemed to feel the solitude of the 
autumn forest, and although its 
voice is seldom heard at this time of 
year, it was chanting its plaintive cry 
as if its heart was breaking at the 
thought that summer was over. It 
was sitting cross-wise on the limb 
and was motionless except for a sligh’ 
upward impulse of the body each 
time it called. 

As it did not see me at first, there 
was good opportunity to notice its 
appearance. It was about the size 
of a robin but was more slender; its 
long tail was over half the entire 
length of the bird. Its legs were 
short, and its small feet grasped the 
limb on which it sat, with two toes 
extending outward in front, and two 
behind. The bird’s back and wings 
were olive brown, and its under 
parts were a dull whitish color. The 
outer tail feathers were black with 
white tips. Its bill, which appeared 
to be .carly an inch long, was black 
above and yellow beneath. 

Soon the bird detected the presence 
of an intruder. For a few moments 
it eyed me, as the cuckoo will often 
do, in a dazed kind of way, all the 
time slowly raising and lowering its 
long tail; then swiftly it flew and 
vanished through the foliage. It could 
not have gone very far; for as T wenu 
farther along the path, from the dis- 
tance there came to my ears the faint 
murmuring, ‘‘Cow, cow, cow,” of the 
sad, mysterious bird. 


* * 


The cuckoo always leads a mourn- 
ful, secluded life. If we chance to 
see it at any time while it was with 
us, from May to October, it will most 
probably be observed silently slipping 
from the cover of one tree or thicket 
to that of another, generally alone, 
and frequently uttering the harsh 
guttural note from which it has long 
since acquired the name “rain crow.” 
I never have understood why it 
should be called a crow. Certainly 
it does not resemble the crows in our 
country either in voice, appearance, 
or manner of life. 

The cuckoo is often heard calling 
on cloudy days, or just before rains, 
and for this reason it is usually ac- 
credited with the power of foretelling 
the coming shower. It cannot sing; 
but it has some notes peculiarly its 
own, which, once heard, are not easi- 
ly forgotten. ‘‘Tut-tut, tut-tut,’ it 
seems to. say, ‘‘cl-uck-cl-uck, cow, 
cow.”’ 

* * *& 

In Europe there is a bird called 
the cucRoo. It is larger than our 
bird by that name and, besides, is a 
very pretty singer. It is not shy; so 
a great many people are acquainted 
with its habits. It was well-known 
when the Bible was written, and you 
can find its name in the list of ani- 
mals which the Children of Israel 
were forbidden to eat. Shakespeare 
in one of his plays tells us about the 
cuckoo’s young. Some of the Eng- 
lish poets speak of its singing. 

The earliest English lyric poem be- 
gins in this way: 


“Summer is i-cumen [coming] in, 

Lhude [loud] sings cuccu; 

yroweth sed [seed] 

And bloweth med [mead], 

And springeth the wde [wood] nu 

[now } 

Sing cuccu.’”’ 

* * € 

Of all the tales told on the English 
birds, the one relating to the nesting 
habits of the cuckoo must reflect the 
least credit on the accused. 

In-the spring when the nesting 
time for birds arrives it does not 
build a nest for itself, but quietly 
steals away and deposits its eggs se- 
cretly in the nests of other birds. 
There the eggs are incubated and the 





young are reared by the foster pa- 
rents. While the cuckoo thus saves 
itself the labor of building a nest and 
the anxiety of caring for the young, 
it has gained for itself an unpleas- 
ant notoriety, possessed by few other 
birds. In this country the black 
cowbird has the same habit. 

Our yello-billed cuckoo has 
lecrned the art of nest-building but 
voorly, the nest in which the young 
are reared being little more than 
a mere platform of twigs. Indeed, 
so thin and frail a structure is it, that 
the eggs can often be counted 
through the nest from beneath. It 
is usualy placed on some sheltering 
limb or among thick vines. The 
eggs are nearly an inch and a quar- 
ter long and are about three-fourths 
as wide. They vary from two to four 
in number, and their color is green- 
ish blue. Many birds lay their eggs, 
one each day, with great regularity, 
until the full number has been reach- 
ed. The cuckoos, however, often al- 
lows a few days to pass after she be- 
gins setting on some of the eggs 
before the others are _ deposited. 
Thus there are sometimes found a 
young bird, an incubated egg, and a 
freshly laid egg, all in the same nest. 

c. & & 


Among the branches of our fruit 
trees we may some times see large 
webs which have been made by the 
tent-catrpillars. An invading host 
seems to have come and pitched its 
tents among the boughs on all sides. 
Caterpillars are quite destructive to 
trees, and the cuckoos do us a great 
favor by coming often to raid the 
encampment. They pull the little 
hairy intruders from their tents by 
hnudreds, and eat them. So many 
are eaten by these birds that their 
stomachs are often found to be thick- 
ly coated with a layer of caterpillar 
hairs. Cuckoos also eat grasshoppers 
and different kinds of flies. 

In some parts of the United States, 
especially in the South, the surface 
of the country is quite level and the 
soilis of sand. There are found here 





large tracts of pine wood-land, some- 
times with no other kinds of trees 
growing near. In these great pine 
forests the cuckoos are seldom seep; 
and in such regions, if we wish to. 
find them, we must search by the 
lakes and along the streams where 
other kinds of trees are growing. 
The cuckoo family is a numerous 
one. There are one hundred and 
seventy-five known species, thirty-five 
of which are found in the New 
World. In the United States we have 
three species. These are the yellow- 
billed cuckoo, the black-billed cuckoo 
and the mangrove cuckoo. The lat- 
ter does not occur in large numbers. 


Thought Qeustions. 


How early in the spring have you 
seen the cuckoo? Does it live among 
the trees, or in the open places? How 
does the cuckoo fly, slow or fast, high 
or law. Is the cuckoo useful to the 
fruit growers? If so, how? What 
kinds of notes does it make? Do 
cuckoos ever go in flocks? Do they 
ever fly about at night like an owl? 
What is the bird called in your 
neighborhood? 





Advises all Afflicted to Go. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 

ny 

I went to Keeley’ Institute at 
Greensboro about twelve or fourteen 
years ago. I was at that time a 
drunkard, and if I had died at that 
time I would have gone down to 
Hell; but now I have been delivered 
from that terrible evil, and have been 
forgiven my sins. And I do thank 
God that I have no longer any de- 
sire for drink. I feel that I can 
praise your Institute for the great 
good it has done me and mine. It is 
hard to realize that there was a time 
when I only thought of whiskey, sac- 
rificing my friends and family for the 
sake of thé demon drink. 

GEORGE A. LUPTON. 
Beaufort, N. C., Dec. 1, 1904. 





Comfort in Winter demands pure 


Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 


selling it and buying shoddy, cotton, 


mixed materials. 


For a quarter of a 


century we have been manufacturing the 


farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 


Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 


Carpets, 
Fancy Bed _ Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 


Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Double 
We pay freight on 


and 


Write for terms, sam- 


ples and catalogue. 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 


Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 


Special prices in 


lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 
Pianos, Orgaus, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 


goods kept in stock. No general price list. 


Write for special 


prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Flour— Winter patent -.....-... $4 40 @$4 70 
“ Spring patents__.__..... 425 @470 
« Whea a ma wen SS 
Corn—Southern white__.._._-_. 57 @ 59 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.........-.- 43 
Rye—No 2 70 
Butter—Fancy imitation ....1017 @ 18 
Butter—Fancy creamery..... 21 @ 22 
Butter—Store packed ---....... 13 @ 14 
Eggs—Fresh -... 18 
Cheese--_..___-. 104,@ 11% 
Sugar—Fine granulated_____- -. 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated____. 4 80 


fancy prices—25c. per pound. Old 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


( Organized 1903.) 














OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 

Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.00 

Single Subscription,6 months, - - -55 

Single Subscription,3 months, -- - 30 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 25, 1906. 








Prices today 11 @11% 
Prices this date last year_............ 84@ 9 
Cottonseed 22 v4 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 2, 1906. 











WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 25, 1906. 

















Peanuts—Piime N. C-.-....---- $7 
im, ** Extra primeN.C.bu 80 @ 8 
Obs Panera... BD 
“A “ Prime Virginia, bu-. 55 
Extra prime Va., bu 65 
= Spanish, new --...... 100 @ 106 
Corn—W hite, bu 72 @ 7% 
N.C. Bacon hams......--...—- 14 @ 16 
sd 536 __ , 122 @ 13 
se shoulders ......... 12 @ 13 
Pork 
Pork hams 
Eggs—Per dozen 17 @ 18 
Chickens—Grown 30 @ 40 
Chickens—Small 15 @ 30 





Turkeys—Live_ 
Turkeys—Dressed --...---.---. 


























Beeswax . 26 @ 27 
Tallow 44@ 5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 @100 
Beef cattle, lb 4 @ 5 
Tar, bbl. 280 lbs 2 00 
Ee 3 40 
Hides—Dry salted ......----.--. 133 @ 14 
Hides—Green 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 25, 1906. 


The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 









































Lugs $ 6 00 to $ 7 50 

Short leaf 750to 9 00 

Medium leaf ---- 8 0)to 10 00 

Long leaf-_-_-.-- 10 00 to 13 00 

Wrappers and selections....... 11 OO to 15 00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 

Somkers—Common .-.-.---...... $ 8 00 to $ 9 00 

2 aes 11 00 to 11 60 

Fine 12 00 to 13 00 

Cutters—Common .............. 11 00 to 12 50 

Medium -.............. 18 00 to 14 00 

Fine 14 50to 16 00 

Fancy 17 00 to 20 00 

Fillerse—Common 8 00to 9 50 

Medium ..... ....-.--..-. 10 00 to 11 00 

Good -.-. 11.00 to 12 50 

Fine 13 00to 14 00 

Wrappers—Common ..-........ 14 Oto 16 00 

J ee 17 Oto 2 00 

25 00 to 30 00 

ee 82 50to 37 50 

| a eee 40 00 to 45 00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 

Lugs—Com mon to good ---...-.- 3 4 00 to $ 6 00 

Lugs—Good to primo ..-.--...... 650to 8 00 

Short leaf 700to 9 00 

Long Leaf. 8 50 to 11 00 

Wrappers 12 00 to 26 00 








OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Eggs are very scarce. Market 
holds at 18c. Lots of the cold storage 
stock is being forced on the market. 
This keeps the price from advancing. 

Spring chiekens are still bringing 


fowls sold well on account of higb 
prices on springs and ducks. 

The potato market slumped all over 
the country last week. The Norfolk 
market weakens a dollar per barrel 
—No. 1, $2.25@$2.50; No. 2, $1.75 
@$2; culls, $1@$1.25. . 

Blackberries are getting scarce. 
Receipts are dropping off. The few 
that are coming in are bringing 7c @ 
8c. per quart. Southern Pines has 


coming from Ridgeway, N. C., and 
Macon. The shippers made lots of 
money this season. 

Green corn is selling well at 20c. 
per dozen. It is in good condition, 
but small. 

Tomatoes selling at 
crate; North Carolina is 
heavily this season. 

Three cars of melons came in Fri- 
day and sold at 20c.@25c. each. 
Cantaloupes $1.50@$2 per crate. 

Cukes, cabbage and beans are not 
selling; market over-stocked. Cukes, 
75@$1.00; cabbage, 60c.@80c. per 
crate; beans, 50c.@75c. per basket. 

Norfolk is holding her reputation 
as a peach market, and Georgia stock 
when fancy is selling at $3 per crate. 
Poor and good _ stock is bringing 
$1.25@$2 per crate. 

Smoked meat has advanced two 
cents per pound. Hams, fancy, 20c.; 
medium, 16c.@18c.; common, 1 4c. 
@i5e; shoulders and sides, 10c.@ 
13¢. 

Wool is off 2c.@3c. per pound. 
Free of burrs, 25c.; slightly burry, 
20c.; burry, 15c.@16c. Hide market 
firm. Dry flint, 16¢c.@17c.; per’ 
pound; dry salt, 14c.@15c.; green 
salt, 104c.; green, 93c.; calf skins, 
each, 75c.@ $1. 

No change in stock market since 
last week’s quotations. 

Peanuts.—Tone—steady. Fancy, 
3c. @ 33c.; strictly prime, 2§c.; 
prime, 24c¢c.@2%c; machine picked, 
1lic.@2ic.; low grades, 14c.@23c.; 
bunch, 34c.@3ic.; Spanish, bushel, 
$1.07 @ $1.10. 

Cotton.—Tone—steady. Good mid- 
dling, 11 7-16c.; middling, 11%c.; 
low middling, 103c.; good ordinary, 
10 1-16ce. 

Norfolk, Va., June 25, 1906. 


$1.50 per 
shipping 





Danville Tobacco Report. 


There is nothing of interest to be 
reported on our market this week. 
Our loose sales consist of the tail end 
of the crop, which is nondescript and 
even damaged. There is so little to- 
bacco in the hands of the farmers 
that no one is interested in it, and 
for several weeks to come there will 
be nothing of interest doing on the 
loose sales. The weather has been 
somewhat too much rain in some sec- 
tions. Trade is very quiet in hogs- 
head tobacco, although there is more 
or less inquiry, and a few sales of 
small round being made now and 
then. 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 

Danville, Va., June 23, 1906. 





Catawba Rural Carriers Meet. 


Messrs. Editors.—The Rural Let- 
ters’ Association met at Claremont 
on May 30. Several important sub- 
jects were discussed. 

Bro. R. L. Smyre, of Claremont, 
was elected to represent our Associa- 
tion at Kinston, July 3rd-4th, with 
Brother Miller as alternate. A suit- 
able programme was arranged as fol- 
lows: 

Good Roads and How to Obtain 
Them—J. H. C. Huitt, G. L. Winters, 
and A. 8S. Miller. 

How to Improve the Service— 
R. L. Smyre, T. E. Harwell, and W. 
T. Hoyle. 

Relationship Between Postmaster 
and Carrier—R, P. Reinhardt, M. L. 
Sites, and E. V. Little. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Catfish, at the home of Bro. J. H. 
C. Huitt, September 3rd, at 11 a. m. 
All the members are expected to be 
on hand. It does seem to me every 
every carrier should be able to these 
meetings as Uncle Sam gives us the 
day off and pays us for it just the 
same as when we work. 

J. McD. BALLARD, Sec. 





‘Business based upon friendship 
threatens both; friendship based up- 





shipped out and most of the stock is 
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on business strengthens both.’”’ 





SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 6CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. 1st, 1906, $290,742.00, Morr 
THAN DOUBLE that of any other North Carolina Life Insurance 
Company. 

A Life Insurance Company pledged to North Carolina’s Develop- 
ment. Net Premiums re-invested in locality from which received. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. 


CONCORD, N. C., APRIL 12, 1905, 
SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
DEAR Siks:—After looking into your plans and seeing the care and conservatism 
which you had exercised in embarking in this business and having some knowledge of 
our success in other departments, [I was convinced you would be successful in your life 
nsurance undertakings, and became a policy holder in the company, although I had re- 
fused for years to consider any life insurance proposition from other companies. I am 
very much pleased with the policy | hold in the Southern Life & Trust Company and be- 
lieve that a safe, sound, conservative home life insurance company like yours can per- 
haps accomplish more than any other single agency in conserving and building up the 
wealth of the State, and I believe that the security afforded your policy holders by your 
surplus resources and by the deposit of your legal reserve with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of North Carolina entitles your company to the loyal patronage of the 
people of North Carolina. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. W. CANNON. 


Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries for Southern 
a fi e Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes. 


If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell It 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 
more than any otber man in the North. I will prove this to your satisfaction 
by selling yours, If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 








601 Majestic Bldg. 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 
A Set of Washington Harness. 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense. 

Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
oie reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 
Look for * Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washineton on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16 00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 





_, WASHINGTON 
vad 














TENNESSEE HARNESS C0., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writin 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make s 
member to say, I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER) ee Please re 
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